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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 


Gas Supply in the Provinces. 


DurinG the past few weeks, we have been publishing in the 
« JouRNAL ” an epitome of the results of (as the case may 
be) the half-year’s or year’s working of Gas Companies 
carrying on operations in the Provinces. The number of 
reports and accounts that now reach us necessitates the 
making of a judicious selection, with the double view of con- 
fining notices to special points, and of making the periodical 
survey fairly representative. In this, it is believed we have 
succeeded. In the particulars that have lately been published, 
there is found every cause for gratification, though in one or 
two buying and selling branches of the business it could be 
wished that things had been a little more benign throughout 
the whole year. But whether we look to the general results 
of Companies operating in the North or in the South, or in 
the East or in the West, or round the coast or inland, the 
same evidence of progress is found, and the same symptoms 
of continuation, though the rate of advance may be slackened 
if the unreasonable demands of the coal owners are per- 
sisted in, and by their covetousness gas prices are forced to 
ascend. As the reports are read, and their features noted, it 
is borne in upon one how largely the gas industry, under the 
conditions of its trading, has been conducted for the bene- 
fit of the country at large—supplying, as it does, through 
its statutory undertakings alone, now some 5} millions of 
consumers and not far short of # million of public lamps. 
It is an industry whose economies and technical advances 
have been very largely utilized to benefit the consumers, as 
is amply demonstrated by a comparison of prices for gas 
and the interest realized by shareholders upon their invest- 
ments now and during past years of normal conditions. The 
special figures presented at the meeting of the Bristol Gas 
Company (published on Feb. 12), though not unique, are 
instructively illustrative of this. The proprietors in this 
Company are only receiving 5 per cent. upon their capital, 
but step by step in the past fifty years the price charged to 
the consumers has been reduced from 4s. 6d. to 2s. 

This consideration for the consumers is reflected in the 
reports from the Provinces for the past half year or year. 
From all over the country, increases in the consumption of 
gas are reported—from industrial and from purely residential 
towns, from market towns and seaside resorts; and this de- 
spite the continued supersession of the consumers’ prodigal 
flat-flame burner by the incandescent burner, with its 
economy in gas intensified to a manifold degree by gain in 
the illuminating power. The effect of this supersession of 
the old by the modern is insufficiently appreciated by share- 
holders, and much less by those who, thankful for reduced 
expenditure, pay little heed to the source of its production. 
It is well to impress in public the saving power of the in- 
candescent burner, as was done at the last meeting ot the 
Harrogate Gas Company, when it was announced that in 
several cases by its aid consumption has been reduced 
by something like 50 per cent.; at the meeting of the Cork 
Gas Company, when it was mentioned that the examination 
of some hundreds of accounts had shown, through the same 
cause, an average decrease per consumer of 22 per cent. ; 
and at the meeting of the Reading Gas Company, when 
notice was taken of a church in which the change from the 
ancient to the modern system of illumination effected in one 
quarter a reduction of 55 per cent. These are interesting 
facts, subjoined to which in public references might be the 
further one that, while waste of gas is always deprecated 
by suppliers, waste of gas in lighting under the new order 
of things has a much more modest bearing on accounts than 
under the old order. It is not only in increase in consump- 
tion that the half year has registered progress; but in the 
number of new consumers and new cookers and other 
heating appliances connected to the mains, we have failed 








to find a single instance of retrogression. The slot meter 
consumers are increasing apace. Newcastle is an example, 
with its addition of 9234 slots last year. Ever since the 
Company started this business, each year has seen the pre- 
vious year’s increase beaten. As to cooking-stoves, three- 
fifths of the consumers have them. In proportion, this 
portrays the condition of advance in these directions in 
other industrial centres. 

This prosperity of the gas business was not supported 
in any marked measure during the year by the residual pro- 
ducts. Almost throughout the country, the complaint is 
that in the forepart of the year values were low, and that it 
was only the brightening up of the coke market later in 
the year that made the trading in the residual products 
look as well as it did. There is no doubt that the great 
demand there has been of late upon the coke-ovens in the 
North consequent upon the prosperity of the iron and steel 
trades has had, and will continue to have, some effect on 
the sulphate of ammonia market, in view of the increased 
practice of ammonia recovery in those quarters. Some new 
markets for sulphate have been opened up; but propagating 
work will have to be fostered to maintain something like a 
correspondence between output and absorption. This also 
applies to tar. 

However, the financial results of Provincial Companies 
for the half year or year were good, though two or three of 
the concerns whose affairs were noticed in our columns ex- 
hibited a decrease in their gas receipts. But in those cases, 
this was due to the increase of business not having over- 
taken the difference produced by reductions in price. Every 
reduction of price that is made, unless accompanied by econo- 
mies in production, means a lessened profit per 1000 cubic 
feet; and it therefore follows that, with productive condi- 
tions stationary, each reduction necessitates a greater aug- 
mentation of business than on the previous occasion so as to 
counterbalance the decrease in receipts represented by the 
reduction. But the vitality of the industry is such that of 
the several Companies who made reductions in price last 
year, with few exceptions, the influx of business not only 
counterbalanced the voluntary renunciation of income, but 
enabled additions to be made to the carry-forward. It is 
apparent that the outlook in the coal market holds no 
terrors for some of the Provincial concerns, for here and 
there further reductions are announced—the one at Sheffield 
to prices ranging from ts. 4d. to 1s. being more particularly 
noticeable. Companies who are making reductions at this 
time must, happily for them, be in a very secure financial 
position. 

Reference has been made to the consumers being the 
most favoured participants in the economies and gains of 
the industry. Accounts continue to show economies in coal 
through greater achievement in the production of gas per ton; 
and this does not apply only to the larger works. Despite 
the croaking of a few years ago, as to the tribulation that 
would follow the considerable adoption of modern methods 
and mechanical operation, half year by half year the testimony 
comes of increased production per ton and reduced manufac- 
turing costs at works the managements of which have been 
not madly but rationally progressive in their modernizing 
ideas. Liverpool, Derby, and Ipswich may be quoted as 
places where the Chairmen of the Companies have acknow- 
ledged in recent weeks the advantage that is being reaped 
from the introduction of latter-day methods. Many of the 
provincial works at present are engaged on extensions and 
improvements; for increasing demand will allow little pause. 
The South Shields Company are among those who have been 
making works changes; but the retort plant at their Jarrow 
works has been patched up sufficiently to last a year or two, 
as (and this is the interesting point) Mr. T. H. Duxbury has 
reported favourably upon the prospects of vertical retorts. 
A waiting policy is thus the result. The annexation of new 
ground, and the carrying of feeders into new areas, have 
been industriously carried on from various gas centres. All 
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this activity means expenditure, and has necessitated the 
creation and issue of further capital at several meetings. 
At every point of observation, prosperity and unimpaired 
vitality are presented; and thus there is good cause for 
supreme satisfaction. 


An American Address—The Tar Question. 


Ir the presidential address of Mr. William M‘Gregor to the 
New England Association of Gas Engineers (which we 
publish to-day) had been prepared for a British Gas Asso- 
ciation, it could not have been more appropriate in matter 
and style. It was pregnant with feeling, with appeal for the 
individual recognition of high responsibility, with reasoning 
motive for the grasping of opportunity to the full, and with 
argument for the need of co-operation to secure the ultimate 
advantage from that which comes to hand in the operations of 
gas manufacture and supply. Mr. M‘Gregor is no idealist. 
His view is along practical lines; his ambitions and objects 
are the result of the selection, by careful observation, of the 
experiences in the great gas-supplying countries of the world. 
But in so characterizing the matter of the address and the 
man, let it not be inferred that the gas managers of New 
England or of the United States generally are not alive— 
aye, keenly alive—to their business, or that the President 
was setting himself on an intellectual pinnacle above his 
fellows. There was no charge of lethargy; no indication of 
egotism. But if the gas manager of America has one attri- 
bute stronger than any other, it is in the energy he displays 
in the commercial development of the gas side of his busi- 
ness. There is a beyond; and it is in that region that there 
is valuable contribution to be obtained to the strengthening 
of position in the chief part of the business of a gas under- 
taking, and in which part adroitly directed competition (in 
America as here) has to be met. 

It is in the residuals branch of the American gas business 
that, it is evident, Mr. M‘Gregor is of opinion there is room 
for greater industry and co-operative activity. American 
gas undertakings, as do those in this country, suffer from 
low tar values. Perhaps there will be consolation here in 
knowing that American gas managers share in this affliction. 
However that may be, we must join issue with the Presi- 
dent over his assertion that the tar business has not been 
affected for the better by the discoveries of Sir William 
Perkin, though contrary views are held by some of the best 
friends of the industry. The law of supply and demand 
must be considered. Supply in the gas industry alone has 
multiplied exceedingly during the last half century ; and that 
supply is hugely supplemented from other sources. Had 
there not been the demand resulting from Perkin’s dis- 
coveries, the managers of the gas industry might have had, 
at the present time, the additional responsibility hanging 
upon them of finding decent and unobjectionable burial 
places for their tar surpluses. We quite agree that the gas 
industry is not receiving the value it ought to do for a pro- 
duct containing such concealed richnesses. The mere fact, 
however, that the mending of the position is sought by finding 
new outlets to shorten the supply to the tar-colour industry, 
and so to improve prices, is the proof of over-production— 
an over-production that is inevitable owing to the prosperity 
of the industries yielding it as a residual. It is no use 
railing against the unavoidable ; the best thing is to confine 
attention to the cultivation of new markets for the tar—to 
try to so establish it for fresh purposes that it will be an 
absolute essential for new industries. Mr. M‘Gregor has 
taken stock of what is being done over here ; and the use 
of tar for the improvement of road construction or for the 
betterment of the surfaces of existing roads commends itself 
tohim. But we are not quite so sanguine as the President 
that success in this particular use will completely emanci- 
pate the gas manager from further tar troubles; it will only 
assist to that end. 

While we are on this point of tar utilization, the hope 
may be expressed that readers of the “ JournaL ” will not 
overlook the competition, under the auspices of the Roads 
Improvement Association, for the best preparation of tar 
suitable for road purposes. Entries cannot be made later 
than the last day of the present month; and we do hope 
that the gas industry, whose interests are so deeply merged 
in this question, will not be guilty of indifference to strong 
representation in this competition, and to the doing of all 
possible to encourage the work that is being prosecuted to 
promote the extended use of tar by road authorities. The 
results of this competition will be circulated far and wide; 





and there is not the slightest doubt that a great trial will 
be made of the tar preparation that is adjudged the superior 
in fitness. Information regarding the competition was pub- 
lished in the “ JourNAL” for Feb. 12 (p. 399), and the sub- 
ject is again referred to elsewhere to-day. 

In addition to this new outlet for tar for road purposes, 
there is the question of briquette-making ; but this Mr. 
M‘Gregor does not mention. There is also the prospective 
greater absorption of tar, or rather the restriction of output, 
within gas-works themselves, by the change in carbonizing 
operations to vertical retorts or to inclined retorts charged 
full almost to the top, as Mr. Love is doing at Guildford in 
his trial 45° inclined retorts, interesting results from which 
were published in the ‘ JournaL” last week. This, how- 
ever, refers to the future; and the day is far hence when 
the catholic carbonizing methods of to-day will have dis- 
appeared among the victims of progress. Therefore, Mr. 
M‘Gregor carries his inquiries into possibilities for imme- 
diate improvement of the residuals business; and the out- 
come is advice for the co-operation of groups of undertakings 
in the provision of common plants for the working up of the 
bye-products. The idea is not anew one. Theoretically it 
looks well; but, as a practical proposition, it has not found 
any great favour. Self-interest steps in; and mistakenly or 
otherwise, the liking for ‘‘ paddling one’s own canoe” over- 
rides, among Directors and Committees, the advantage of 
co-operation. This liking for direct dealings with products 
is understandable; but that it is always wise is another 
matter. The bye-products of gas manufacture are highly 
valuable ; and, as the President says, the need is great for 
turning them into as much ready cash as possible. To 
do this, loyalty to conventionality may not always be the 
best course, unless local circumstances are propitious. Mr. 
M‘Gregor’s plan of common plants for the working up of 
residuals, too, might not in cases be so advantageous as 
the pooling of outputs for sale. There are many things to 
be taken into account in this matter; and they must be 
examined from the point of individual circumstance. 

Sound views are expressed in the address on the subject 
of low illuminating power gas, Sunday rest, vertical re- 
torts, and municipal ownership; and we are glad to have 
the figured testimony as to the expansion and prosperity 
of the gas industry in New England. It is singular how 
universally similar in these competitive times are the ex- 
periences of the gas industry. 


Labour and Public Protection. 


THE coup de surprise of the electrical workers of Paris (to 
which allusion was made in our last issue), which deprived 
Paris of electric light and energy from the Friday till the 
Saturday night of the previous week has, through a debate 
in the French Chamber, exposed yet once more the selfish- 
ness and the tyranny of Socialism. The doctrine has been 
propounded that the liberty of the proletariat must ride 
supreme, even above the security of a great community 
like Paris. It appears that the men at the electric light 
works came out on strike not on account of existing condi- 
tions, but to compel obedience to their desire that, the elec- 
tricity concessions being about to expire, the new ones 
should contain a stipulation for an eight-hour day, so as 
to place the men on the same footing as the municipal em- 
ployees and the gas workers under the new régime. For 
this, the security of Paris and of the citizens was jeopar- 
dized. The disparity between the cause of the strike and 
its effect and dangers shows conclusively the iniquity of 
the means adopted to obtain the desired adjustment of the 
working conditions. But in the French Chamber, one of the 
Socialist leaders actually defended the action of the men, 
and rated the Prime Minister for having, in the exercise of 
his common sense, taken the initiative in ordering sap- 
pers to Paris to fill the place of the strikers. Socialists 
do not care how much injury they inflict on other people, 
but are frightfully thin-skinned when their own interests 
are affected. The act of the Prime Minister to relieve in- 
convenience, and to prevent violence, pillaging, and pos- 
sibly worse, was resented as removing one of the rights 
of workmen. Thus we have it laid down as a socialistic 
principle that a right exercised by a few hundred men 
ought not to be infringed by a Government offering protec- 
tion to a whole community by the restoration of a public 
service. It is almost too ludicrous to be treated seriously. 
The Socialists either cannot, or will not, realize that any- 
thing is a public service that is not under Municipal or State 
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administration; but it is a good thing for Paris that the 
head of the Government entertained different views. 

Such a sudden disturbance by labour of a public supply 
of light as this strike in Paris occasioned could not happen 
in this country. There was an attempt to put London in 
darkness in the winter of 1872, by strikes at London gas- 
works; but, as many pages of information in the “ JourNaL” 
at the time show, the strikers did not succeed in their ne- 
farious purpose, and the arm of the law was long enough 
even then to give some of the leaders in the strike their 
deserts. Since then the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act, 1875, has been passed; and section 4 pro- 
vides against any breach of contract by persons employed 
at gas-works. We hope that the tampering with this Act 
that was commenced in the Trades Disputes Act of last 
session will not be carried further. It may also be hoped 
that the French Government will profit by the lesson of 
the Paris strike, and ensure that no community is again 
placed in similar predicament to that of the capital. 

Apart from what the Government may do, householders 
and those responsible for the management of large insti- 
tutions—public, industrial, and otherwise—have it within 
their power to provide against being made the victims of a 
surprise of this kind, through labour or accident, by adopting 
a dual system of lighting. The “Financial News” has 
referred tothis matter. In the opinion of our contemporary, 
if Paris had been able to fall back temporarily upon gas 
lighting, “the men would very probably not have gone out, 
‘and, in any case, they would not have been able todo much 
“ mischief.” Itis added that “accidents to electric plants are 
“so frequent, and one is so much at the mercy of the men 
‘‘employed on them, that it is not safe for any city or any 
“ large institution to neglect the precaution of having an 
“installation of gas as a stand-by in case of emergency.” 
This is the view of a paper that can certainly in this matter 
be taken as being perfectly disinterested. We understand 
that in Paris the owners of several cafés and other public 
resorts are already moving to obtain protection in the prac- 
tical manner suggested. 


The Mysterious (?) “ Coalite.” 


Ar intervals, for several months past, our attention has 
been called to the movements of a Company who are seeking 
to establish themselves under the not very informative title 
of “ Coalite, Limited.” What is “ Coalite” ? and ‘Is it true 
“that it is likely to affect the gas coke market ? ” inquisitive 
correspondents have asked. The particulars that we have 
been able to afford on the first-named point have been 
meagre, but quite sufficient to give quietus to the fantastical 
notions that certain receptive minds had imbibed. As to 
the second question, there need be little fear on that head. 
When, in the early part of the year, the question of ‘* Coalite” 
was brought to notice with a little more frequency than pre- 
viously, we naturally made inquiries direct of the Company ; 
were politely received, but were told that they were not 
then prepared to publish any information, and when they 
were, they would communicate with the “ JouRNAL.” We 
have waited patiently, but in vain, for the promised com- 
munication. The reticence is suspicious, and presents a 
very weak feature of this singular promotion, with which 
those who are wise will have nothing to do until the pro- 
moters disclose precisely what it is they have in their hands. 
Fortunately, the offices of the Company did not exhaust the 
channels of information. 

The subject has been brought up again in a letter just 
published in the “ Manchester Courier” by Sir William 
H. Bailey, who (as will be seen from the quotation given 
elsewhere) refers to “Coalite” as the product of “an in- 
“genious and absurdly simple process,” which, in Sir 
William’s opinion, is “one of the most amazing inventions 
“of this generation.” There is little doubt about it being 
an absurdly simple process, although it has required (if our 
investigation is not at fault) five or six patent specifica- 
tions to describe it, but which specifications, for some unac- 
countable reason, though the applications were made months 
ago, are not yet procurable. Peradventure, the delay in 
publication has been brought about intentionally, in order 
to debar the inquisitive from obtaining too much informa- 
tion while the rumoured manceuvring in the City under the 
banner of “ Coalite” is carried to successful issues. 

At the bottom of this “absurdly simple process” and 
“most amazing invention” is our old friend “ charred” or 
partially carbonized coal, of which so much was heard at 





the Smoke Abatement Conference towards the end of 1905; 
about which Mr. W. D. Scott Moncrieff contributed a 
special article to our columns on Jan. 2, 1906, but whose 
contentions were torn to shreds by Mr. Samuel Glover in 
the succeeding issue; and about which there have been 
occasional reports from Germany. The smokeless fuel 
“ Coalite”’ is to be made from small coal; and, after partial 
carbonization, it is understood (but as to the accuracy 
of this, for the present we cannot vouch) that it is sub- 
jected to some secondary treatment, which will remain a 
secret until the patent specifications are issued. If this 
further treatment has any reality at all, we are prepared 
to find that the whole process is emphatically entitled 
to the description of “absurdly simple” with which Sir 
William Bailey soberly honours it, and that it is its absurd 
simplicity that prompts the promoters of ‘Coalite, Limited,” 
to keep information from those who might, through the 
light afforded, burst the bubble that is apparently being 
successfully blown among the good-natured smoke abolition- 
ists and other men whose names in industry stand for in- 
tegrity, but who have been fascinated by the process, or by 
the pretty web of possibilities that has been woven around 
it. If‘ Coalite’”’ has been subjected to technical investiga- 
tion—and, of course, it has been—we do not think all the 
reports can have lauded the process and product as commer- 
cially practicable. From all of which, it will be gathered 
that we do not look to ‘‘ Coalite” being a formidable com- 
petitor with gas coke, or for the matter of that with coal; 
for it may be fairly conclusively asserted that the heating 
value of “Coalite” (Dr. Grossmann, it will be seen else- 
where, mentions this point) cannot be, weight for weight, 
equal to that of the original coal. Further, it is certain 
that the large proportion of volatile matter that the material 
contains will render it totally unfit for metallurgical pur- 
poses. Again, we are not anticipating that the demand for 
“ Coalite” will be so great that such a quantity of residual 
high-power gas will be produced that many gas companies 
will be able to contract for it at 4d. or 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, as some of the printed disseminators of sensation have 
stated—though not altogether solemnly, be it said to their 
credit, for this is too much of a “ fairy tale” even for them. 








The Law as to Debentures. 

In view of the fact that no action had been taken by the 
Government to give effect to four of the recommendations of the 
Board of Trade Committee on Company Law Amendment with 
reference to debentures, Lord Avebury introduced a Bill with this 
object ; and it was read a second time last Tuesday week. His 
Lordship’s action stirred up the Government, for Earl Granard 
brought in a Bill two days later. The matter was urgent in 
consequence of decisions recently given by the Courts, which 
were entirely opposed to what had generally been regarded as 
the law with respect to debentures. This was stated clearly by 
Lord Avebury when moving the second reading of his Bill. He 
said it had always been assumed that, if a company had a right 
to issue (say) £1,000,000 in debentures, they might, if they had a 
surplus of funds, pay off some of them, and re-issue them when 
they could employ the money in their business—always provided 
that the legal maximum was not exceeded. It had now been 
held, however, that debentures so purchased or redeemed were 
ipso facto cancelled, and could not be re-issued, and that those 
which had been so re-issued were no better than waste paper. 
His Lordship pointed out that this was a serious position for 
companies, and still more for the public, because no one who 
held any debentures or debenture stock could tell in such cases 
whether his security was good or bad. The measure introduced 
by his Lordship is a very short one. The first clause removes 
the doubts which exist as to the validity of provisions commonly 
inserted in mortgage debentures and debenture stock securities, 
purporting to make them perpetual or irredeemable, or redeem- 
able only at the expiration of a long term of years or in the event 
of contingencies which may never happen. The second clause is 
intended to bring the law into accord with what has hitherto been 
the common practice. The third clause relaxes, as regards com- 
panies, the antiquated rule that in creating a mortgage it is not 
competent to the mortgagor and mortgagee to arrange that the 
latter shall have the option of purchasing the mortgaged pre- 
mises. The fourth gives the Court jurisdiction, which it does not 
have now, to order specific performance of a contract to subscribe 
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for debentures or debenture stock. The object of the Bill intro- 
duced by Earl Granard is “the affording of information to all 
who may seek for it concerning companies registered under the 
Companies Acts ;” and (inter alia) it will remove doubts as to the 
validity of perpetual debentures and debenture stock, and enable 
a company to give an option of purchase to a mortgagee of its 
debentures, and keep alive and re-issue debentures which have 
been redeemed. These matters are covered by clauses 15 to 17; 
and clause 18 enables a contract to take debentures to be en- 
forced by an order for specific performance, just as if it related 
to shares. It will thus be seen that the Government Bill incor- 
porates the proposals contained in that of Lord Avebury. The 
latter, however, is the more simple, is in accordance with views 
expressed in City circles, and has the support of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants, the Stock Exchange, the Insurance 
Companies, and the leading bankers and merchants. Lord Ave- 
bury does not, it appears, intend to abandon his Bill. He thinks, 
indeed, that it will be allowed to go through, and that the Govern- 
ment measure will not be pushed this session. 


Australia and Old-Age Pensions. 


At the present time, when there is renewed talk of some kind 
of provision being made by the State for aged persons in this 
country, and the method by which this might be brought about 
is matter for speculation, it may be of interest to refer to the 
report just issued of the Royal Commission appointed in 1905 to 
inquire in Australia into the working of the Old-Age Pensions 
Acts of New South Wales and Victoria and the probable cost of, 
and best means of establishing, similar pensions throughout the 
Commonwealth. The report is favourable to the provision of 
such pensions, which it is recommended should be paid out of the 
consolidated revenue; the German system, under which employers, 
employees, and the Government jointly contribute towards an 
old-age pension fund, being held to be not practicable in Aus- 
tralia, owing to the widely divergent conditions of the two coun- 
tries. The Commissioners estimate at £1,500,000 per annum the 
cost of the following scheme for the Commonwealth ; and they 
recommend the early preparation of a Bill to carry it into effect. 
The pension, it is proposed, should be fixed at a maximum of ros. 
per week; the qualifying age to be 65 years, reducible to 60 years 
where an applicant was permanently incapacitated for work. 
Payments should be made fortnightly through the Post Office; 
the general administration of the scheme being placed in the 
hands of a Commissioner responsible to a Minister of State. To 
qualify, the applicant should have been continuously resident in 
the Commonwealth for 25 years (with absences not exceeding 
a certain total time). With this condition fulfilled, all natural- 
born British subjects of a white race, and naturalized per- 
sons (excluding aboriginal natives of Australia, Asia, Africa, or 
the Islands of the Pacific) would be eligible, within the limits of 
means proposed. Pensions granted would be subject to review, 
amendment, suspension, and cancellation at any time, and special 
provision would be made for dealing with persons of “ disreput- 
able or intemperate” habits; while there would be power to 
compel relatives, if in a position to do so, to contribute in all 
cases the amount of the pension. The yearly income of a pen- 
sioner from al] sources, inclusive of pension, should not exceed 
£52 per annum ; and the deduction on account of income from 
other sources should be £1 for every pound over £26 per annum. 
The net capital value of accumulated property held by an appli- 
cant should not exceed £310 ; while the deduction on account of 
property should be £1 from pension on every £10 of net capital 
value over £50, excepting where the property of an applicant 
consisted of a house in which he permanently resided, and which 
produced no income, when an exemption of {£100 should be 
allowed. The last recommendation of the Commission, however, 
would, there is reason to fear, be not altogether popular in some 
quarters. It is: “ That a penalty should be imposed for supply- 
ing an old-age pensioner with intoxicating drink.” 





The Rateable Value of London. 


Under an Act passed in 1869, it was made compulsory, as 
our readers may remember, to have every five years a revalua- 
tion of the property in the Administrative County of London. 
In this respect, it stands alone among the counties of the king- 
dom. The first valuation was made in 1871, when the rateable 
value of property was put at £19,963,285. Since then seven 





valuations have been carried out; the result being that the 
value has been raised to £43,486,437- The increase in the 
thirty-five years has, therefore, been £23,523,152, Or 117°83 per 
cent. According to a return recently issued by the Statistical 
Officer of the London County Council (Mr. E. J. Harper), 
£14,309,600 of this amount may be said to represent the 
building growth in the period named, while £9,213,552 may be 
attributed to the increase in the value of land. In other words, 
the rise in respect of land value alone represents nearly half of 
the total rateable value (land and buildings) of London in the 
year of the first valuation. The estimated quinquennial in- 
crease from re-valuation has varied in amount from £1,702,338 
in 1881 to £684,885 in 1886. The average estimated increase 
for the seven re-valuations is £1,316,222; and the increase at 
the last just exceeded this sum. The changes brought about 
by the Local Government Act, 1899, resulted in a loss of 
£69,686 in 1901; and other slight variations of rateable value, 
due to minor adjustments of the county boundary, have taken 
place. With reference to the two industries with which the 
“ JourNAL ” is identified, the statistics show that in 1900-1 the 
rateable value of the gas undertakings in London was £923,924; 
whereas in 1905-6 it was £896,742—a decrease of £28,182, or 
3°06 per cent. The value of water supply undertakings in the 
former year was £634,206; and in the latter, £684,584—being 
an increase of £50,378, or 7°94 per cent. These figures are as 
nothing compared with those for the electricity undertakings, 
inclusive of those under the control of the Municipalities. In 
1900-1 their rateable value was £202,729; whereas in 1905-6 it 
was £379,083—an increase of £176,354, or 86°99 per cent. The 
rateable value of all the undertakings last year was £4,812,748 ; 
representing 11 per cent. of the total rateable value of London. 








OBITUARY. 





The death occurred with painful suddenness on Sunday, the 
roth inst., of Sir DANIEL Dixon, a prominent citizen of Belfast. 
He left his house, near Holywood, in the morning to attend 
church, and was taken ill on the way. He, however, succeeded 
in reaching the residence of his son, where he succumbed to 
heart failure. Deceased had been seven times Mayor of the 
City, and was for more than three years Chairman of the Gas 
Committee of the Corporation. 


We regret to record the death, last Tuesday morning, in his 
47th year, of Mr. SAMUEL Horney, the Chairman of the Harro- 
gate Gas Company. He became an Auditor in 1865, was ap- 
pointed a Director in 1872, and since 1896 had been Chairman. 
He attended a meeting of the Company on the 7th ult., but had 
of late been in a very weak state. Deceased took considerable 
interest in the prosperity of Harrogate, and was on the Committee 
of the Infirmary and a Governor of the Royal Bath Hospital. 
He leaves two daughters. The funeral took place on Thursday, 
at Harrogate Cemetery, and among the numerous attendance 
were several of the Directors of the Company, the Secretary and 
General Manager (Mr. Harry Wilkinson, who is one of the Exe- 
cutors), members of the staff, and public officials. 





Another Welsbach Invention.—A correspondent of the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette” states that Baron Auer von Welsbach has perfected 
another invention, which is claimed to have great military value. 
It consists of a combination of cerium and iron, of such a highly 
sensitive nature that the lightest touch will cause sparks to fly. 
For artillery and explosive purposes generally, the new invention 
is believed to have much importance. Baron Auer is reported 
to have sold his rights in the new discovery to an American 
Syndicate for £125,000. 


Management Changes at Ramsgate—We learn that Mr. T. N. 
Ritson has resigned the position of Gas and Water Engineer to 
the Corporation of Ramsgate, in order to become London Manager 
to the Pelaw Main Collieries and Birtley Iron Company. Mr. 
Ritson succeeded Mr. W. A. Valon at Ramsgate in July, 1902. He 
had previously been for ten years at Kendal, to which place he 
went from Jersey, where he was Assistant Engineer and Manager 
of the Gas-Works. At the meeting of the Gas and Water Com- 
mittee of the Corporation last Friday, a resolution was passed 
tendering their best thanks to Mr. Ritson for the valuable services 
he had rendered, and recording their appreciation of them. 
Another resolution was passed appointing Mr. George Cockburn 
(the Accountant) Secretary of the gas and water undertakings, 
at a commencing salary of £400 per annum; and approving of 
the draft advertisement, inviting applications for the position of 
Engineer and Manager, which will be found in another part of the 
“JouRNAL.” Mr. Ritson has made many friends at Ramsgate; 
and all will, we are sure, unite with us in wishing him success in 
his new position. 
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NOTES FROM WESTMINSTER. 


ALTHOUGH Committee work had a modest start during the pre- 
ceding week, it was last Tuesday morning that the first Gas Bill 
made its appearance before a Select Committee; and the one 
to be taken by Sir Frederick Banbury’s Committee was that of 
the Annfield PlainGas Company. The Mitcham and Wimbledon 
Gas Company’s Bill followed; and, besides Unopposed Bills, 
these were the only ones considered through the week. Lords 
Committees were sitting; but their attention was riveted on 
matters referring to traction. Opposition has been allayed in 
connection with quite a number of Bills—among others the 
Falmouth and Maidstone Gas Bills. The Surrey County Council 
have also withdrawn their opposition to the Mitcham and Wim- 
bledon Bill. It is going to be a flat session for both the Parlia- 
mentary Bar and other professional gentlemen who practice at 
Westminster. There will be further loss for some of them now 
that Metropolitan industry has been relieved of the aggression 
of Progressivism. But electrical affairs of the Metropolis will 
again this session help somewhat to fill an “ aching void.” 


There have es the past privately 
promoted Bills before Parliament to con- 
honourable Promotions. ¢., powers on companies of very doubt- 
ful origin. Some of them have got through without the pro- 
moters being, however deservedly, bespattered with mud; and no 
one has appeared to properly guard the interests of consumers 
nor those of the investing public. The promoters of the Bills 
have parted with the property they held and the statutory rights 
they obtained at their own valuation—in most cases, a valuation 
which will ever be an incubus on shareholders and consumers 
alike. If there had been adequate representation against such 
promotions, they might have been properly dealt with by Parlia- 
ment, and the consumers and public might have been protected. 
But in dealing with new promotions, there should be discrimina- 
tion—discrimination justly founded. For if not, districts poverty 
stricken in the matter of gas supply may for ever go derelict, or 
fall into the hands of less honourable promoters than those of the 
Annfield Plain Gas Company, whose Bill was before Sir Frederick 
Banbury’s Committee last week. The promoters of the Bill are 
Messrs. Schultz and Comins, with whom, among others, is asso- 
ciated Mr. W. C. Parkinson. These gentlemen stand in the best 
repute in the gas industry; and their connection with it bears no 
dishonourable stain. There were points in the Bill, as there are 
in most Gas Bills, that were open to controversy and modifica- 
tion; but it cannot be said that the promoters in any way showed 
that they were not amenable to reason and to concession. The 
provisions of the Bill and the persons promoting, were quite dis- 
tinct. The provisions were up for judgment, and not the persons. 
Therefore it is to be regretted that much that fell in the Com. 
mittee Room last Tuesday and Wednesday was uttered. Certain 
words have common meanings; and, whatever may be the inten- 
tion behind them, once used they do harm and give personal pain. 
Mr. Honoratus Lloyd took a dignified course in merely uttering 
a protest, on behalf of his clients, and refraining from further 
comment. It is dishonourable, and not honourable, promotion of 
Companies in the gas industry that itis desired to stop; and the 
view of the Committee on this head is reflected in their declara- 
tion that the preamble of the Bill was proved. 


Let us look at the position. The district 
Poluts in: Diapete, proposed to be sipedied, including Ann- 
field Plain and Tanfield (we omit Medomsley, as it was removed 
from the Bill), has been dependent upon two small gas-works, at 
West Kyo and Dipton, which the promoters of the Bill have 
acquired, and the supply from which they have done something 
to improve, pending greater reconstructions and alterations. 
Complaints as to the supply of gas in the district have been as 
loud as they have been long; but, beyond calling the attention 
of those who previously ran the works to the complaints, the 
District Council have—their own Clerk freely acknowledges—not 
moved themselves to remedy this state of things. The previous 
owners of the works were willing to dispose of their undertakings. 
The Council did not buy; but Messrs. Schultz and Comins, as 
a straightforward business venture, did, with the view (which is 
the object of most business transactions in property) of causing 
the investment to pay them by making good deficiency and pro- 
ducing development. The District Council refused to allow 
them to continue to open the roads for improving the distribution 
system, which, the district being a colliery one, was greatly needed. 
The promoters therefore came to Parliament for statutory powers, 
and with a view to the formation of a Company to take over the 
works, and develop the business generally. In the Bill is an 
innovation in the shape of a proposal for arbitration for the 
determination of the price at which the works are to be taken 
over from the promoters. The scheduled agreement provides 
that the basis of arbitration shall be “the fair value” of the land 
and property and of the gas-works as a going concern—the pur- 
chase price to be satisfied by the issue to the owners of fully- 
paid shares. The proposition seems to be a far better plan 
than the arbitrary and astounding fixtures of values which pro- 
moters have themselves put upon gas undertakings in recent 
Prospectuses. If the plan of arbitration in the circumstances will 





Honourable and Dis- 





suppress plundering, then it should be welcomed rather than 
reviled—more especially in this case, as the promoters were 
willing, and Sir Frederick Banbury’s Committee have ensured 
this, that the District Council shall have the right of representa- 
tion at the arbitration, with access to books and documents. 
A better means of defending the interests of the consumers and the 
public was not advanced by the opposition, though objecting to the 
arbitration clause. Both from the promoting and opposing sides, 
there was abundant evidence as to the miserable state of the 
works, and the supply of the district generally ; and so the sooner 
the Company are able to get to work to set their plant and the 
supply in order, untrammelled by a lethargic and obstructive local 
authority, the better. There was a great deal of discussion about 
the capital asked for, the question of maximum and standard 
prices (the promoters preferred the Jatter, but a maximum price 
of 4s. 6d. had found its way intothe Bill), the question of dividends 
to be paid, and the question of the possible rate of increasing 
consumption (which is positively an unknown quantity under the 
circumstances). The capital, maximum or standard price, and 
the dividend were fair marks for attack; and, in the result, the 
proposed capital of £45,000, with one-third borrowing powers, 
was reduced to £36,000, with one-third borrowing powers; the 
maximum price of 4s. 6d. was altered to a standard price of 4s., 
with a standard dividend of 7 per cent.; and the maximum 
amount of the Directors’ fees was fixed at {zoo perannum. The 
District Council did not appear on clauses; so that it may be 
taken that they are proposing to renew their attack in the Lords. 
Among the witnesses called by the promoters (in the order ex- 
amined) were Mr. E. H. Stevenson, Mr. W. C. Parkinson, and 
Mr. H. E. Jones; while Mr. Corbet Woodall and Mr. William 
Hardie gave evidence for the District Council. 


Sir Frederick Banbury’s Committee made 
Bg = eee short week of it—following the precedent 

* set in the Commons last year—by not 
sitting on Friday. We hope this is not a practice that is going 
to be adhered to under the new régime at Westminster. It pro- 
tracts proceedings on Bills; and if the measure before the Com- 
mittee at the break of the sittings on Thursday afternoon happens 
to be one from the Provinces, it means a great waste of time for 
the witnesses brought up to London, and also additional expense 
both for promoters and opponents. On this occasion, it is the 
Mitcham and Wimbledon Gas Company’s Bill that was before 
the Committee when they concluded their sittings for the week 
on Thursday, so that, as all engaged on the Bill are conveniently 
situated for attendance at Westminster, no harm was done—per- 
haps in the event good resulted. There promised to be a fairly big 
fight over this measure; but the concluding words of Sir Frederick 
Banbury at the close of Thursday’s sitting—to the effect that an 
agreement as to standard price and testing might facilitate matters 
—evidently made an impression upon the parties, for they came up 
yesterday morning with certain proposals which enabled the Local 
Authorities to relieve the Committee of their presence. But it 
was a big fight that was contemplated; and there will be few Gas 
Bills this session that will have greater professional representation 
before a Committee than this one. The Company were represented 
by two K.C.’s—Mr. Balfour Browne and Mr. Honoratus Lloyd— 
and two juniors, one of whom Mr. C. C. Hutchinson ranks as a 
junior only because he has not aspired, for very excellent reasons, 
to be arrayed in silk. The London County Council, who had really 
little right to be present, were represented by a K.C. and a junior; 
the former being Mr. G. J. Talbot, who was the quondam junior 
—always alert, careful, and courteous—in many a gas fight with 
Mr. Freeman, K.C., as leader on behalf of the County Council. 
The Croydon Rural District Council and the Wimbledon Ceor- 
poration had two wearers of silk representing them—the Hon. 
J. D. Fitzgerald and Mr. E. F. Vesey Knox—the latter of whom, 
like Mr. Talbot, has made the advance in his legal status since 
his final appearance before Parliamentary Committees last ses- 
sion. The Wandsworth Corporation and a private petitioner were 
also represented. If the legal element was strong, so also was the 
backing rank of gas experts. For the Bill, there were Mr. Corbet 
Woodall, Mr. H. E. Jones, Mr. E. H. Stevenson, and Mr. B. R. 
Green, the Company’s Engineer. While supporting the oppos- 
ing local Councils were Mr. Charles Hunt, Mr. W. A. M‘Intosh 
Valon, and Mr. William Cash, F.C.A. Nowas to the terms which 
satisfied the Councils, we will only briefly state them here. First, 
as to the standard price. In the Bill, this originally stood at 
3s. gd.; then the Company came down to 3s. 6d.; but, under the 
agreement, they forego another 4d.—making the standard price 
38. 2d. The additional capital originally asked for was £300,000 
ordinary, with one-third borrowing powers—{400,000 in all. Of 
this total, £80,000 has been relinquished—the ordinary additional 
capital now being £240,000 with one-third borrowing powers, or 
£320,000 in all. The Company have conceded a testing-place in 
the borough of Wimbledon; this being subject to final arrange- 
ment between the parties. Then from the Bill was eliminated 
the variation that it was first proposed to make in the ordinary 
testing clause, as to not being subject to penalty unless the 
deficiency of the prescribed illuminating power was shown by 
the average of three consecutive tests made in any one day at 
intervals of not less than one hour—this being in accordance 
with the provision applying to. the Metropolitan Companies, but 
not outside London. The testing clause also provided for the 
use of the bar photometer or the table photometer. The option 
has been abandoned by giving up the table photometer. The 
South Suburban clause relating to calorific value and flat-flame 
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testing without penalties has been incorporated, so far as it is 
applicable. It has been agreed that mains shall in future be laid 
at a depth of not less than 2 feet; and in regard to private 
streets, the Company are to submit plans to the Local Authorities 
for their approval as to position. Then it has been provided 
that the renewal and insurance funds shall be calculated upon 
the actual paid-up capital, and not upon the increase owing to 
conversion. The prepayment clause limiting excess price is also 
to be inserted in the Bill. The Local Authorities have not got all 
they asked for, but have certainly got a good slice. 


It is understood that the Lord Chair- 
The Half-Candle Margin. man has declined to accede to the pro- 
posed incorporation in the Llandrindod Wells and Annfield Plain 
Bills of the clause allowing a half-candle margin below the pre- 
scribed illuminating power before a penalty can be imposed. We 
drew attention to this clause in an “ Editorial” on Jan. 1 (p. 14). 
The clause has precedent in the Acts governing the testing of gas 
in the Metropolis and in the district of the South Suburban Gas 
Company. There appears, therefore, to be no reason why it 
should not be extended. If it isnot to be allowed in future, then 
there is further reason why the prescribed—not necessarily the 
supplied—illuminating power should be pushed farther down, say 
to 13 candles, as was done in various cases last year. 


. The Unopposed Bills Committee of the 
oom’ _ _ Commons were engaged on Thursday in 
atenesting -Futnts. considering several Gas Bills which have 
been either unopposed from birth or else have undergone settle- 
ment. The Gas Companies (Removal of Sulphur Restrictions) 
Bill was one; and it goes forward in the form introduced. The 
Llandrindod Wells Gas Bill was another. This is the peculiarly 
interesting Bill which reverses the ordinary condition of things 
by proposing to introduce a supply of gas into the district of an 
Electric Lighting Company. The experience has hitherto been 
uniformly the other way about. The Electric Light Company 
were at one time opponents ; but they thought better of their pro- 
posed mission to Westminster. Possibly the fact that the rate- 
payers are favourable to having a choice of illuminants, stayed the 
Electric Light Company’s eagerness to stop the proposed invasion 
of the territory that they occupy. The Company have made cer- 
tain concessions to the Corporation—one or two of rather a novel 
character. One of them binds the Company not to supply car- 
buretted water gas or Dowson gas [why “ Dowson” and not the 
generic term “producer” ?] at any time without consent of the 
Council. During the discussion on the Bill, it also transpired that 
the Local Government Board have made a change in the model 
clause referring to the supply of gas in bulk in outside districts, by 
which change any outside Council who may be also electric light 
suppliers, will be prevented from acting the part of “dog in the 
manger.” That is an excellent and useful amendment. A further 
point that was raised on this and on another Bill referred to the 
excess charge for prepayment meters without fittings. The last 
revised version of the prepayment clause suggests 10 per cent. on 
the cost of the meter. Some Bills have retained the old sixpenny 
excess. The sixpence is about as near as anything can be to the 
Io per cent; and it is vastly more convenient as a matter of cal- 
culation and account. The Basingstoke Gas Bill also passed; 
and so did the Bude Bill. It appears, however, that the ordinary 
capital in this case has been reduced by agreement from £15,000 
to £8000 ; and the proposed maximum price from 5s. to a standard 
price of 4s., with sliding-scale. This Bill is one of the three to 
which we called attention in our editorial 
Testing Clauses. columns on Jan. 1 as specifying (notwith- 
standing the new model testing clause) a “ London” argand No. 1 
burner for testing 14-candle gas! When the testing clauses were 
reached, Sir Chandos Leigh (the Speaker’s Counsel) remarked : 
“ Then, as to the testing clauses, we have not finally settled yet.” 
Mr. E. Herbert Stevenson replied : “‘ The testing clauses are not 
yet finally settled for any Gas Company.” This notwithstanding 
the model clause and recent years’ legislation. The reply calls to 
mind the report Messrs. Stevenson and Burstal recently made to 
the Falmouth Corporation in which they said (regarding the pro- 
posal of the Falmouth Gas Company to substitute the “ Metro- 
politan” argand No.2 burner for the “ London” argand) they 
should not advise opposition to the “ Metropolitan” No. 2 burner, 
because “it is the only known burner which shows the actual 
illuminating power of the gas, and in a very short time it will 
become the common standard burner for all gas companies.” This 
looks as if Mr. Stevenson’s settled conviction had a temporary 
interruption last Thursday. The Falmouth Gas Company’s Bill 
was also one that passed the Unopposed Bills Committee. 








Reference (ante, p. 144) has already been made in our columns 
to the Census of Production Act. It has now been announced 
that the President of the Board of Trade has appointed a Com- 
mittee to advise upon the general scope of the census and the 
lines upon which the information required shall be obtained. 
Other Committees, who will consider the special requirements of 
particular trades, will shortly be appointed, consisting of leading 
manufacturers and nominees of their Associations. The names 
of those who have consented to serve on the General Committee, 
in addition to the official members representing the Board of 
Trade and the Home Office, are: Lord Allerton, Lord Avebury, 
the Right Hon. Charles Booth, Sir Hugh Bell, Bart., Mr. Henry 
Birchenough, C.M.G., Sir Robert Giffen, K.C.B., Professor Chap- 
man, and Mr. Sidney Webb. git 





GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 769.) 


A WEEK ago we characterized the dealings in Wall Street, New 
York, as “almost unexampled.” But since that date, things went 


from bad to worse, and operations became absolutely unexampled 
without any qualifications. There is no need to dwell on the 
subject; for the Daily Press has been full of it, and many innocent 
victims on this side of the Atlantic are but too painfully aware of 
it. Only in its effect on our markets does it concern us; and that 
effect was most disastrous. On the opening day, the Stock Ex- 
change was calm, as there appeared to be a lull in the American 
Market ; but a secondary result of the disturbance was apparent 
in the gilt-edged market, and Consols had a sharp fall. This was 
repeated the next day. A further fall came on Wednesday ; and 
prices in general tumbled down like ninepins. The crisis came 
on Thursday, when Consols touched 84}—a record minimum for 
many years. From this point there was a very slow and timorous 
recovery, aided by a few bold buyers who came in to snap up 
bargains. Meanwhile, the settlement of the fortnightly account 
had wrought five failures, and more were feared. However, no 
more were announced; and this caused a less tempestuous closing. 
In the Money Market, there was a good demand for short loans ; 
and discount rates were firm. Business in the Gas Market was 
no more than moderate; and towards the close it tailed off 
very quiet. In a week so disastrous to many unexceptionable 
securities, no surprise need have been felt if gas stocks had 
suffered with the rest. But the falls in our quotations, although 
they outnumber the rises, were neither numerous nor severe. In 
Gaslight and Coke issues, the ordinary remained perfectly firm 
and steady, with transactions which ranged from 95} to 96}. 
The secured issues were scarcely touched. The maximum was 
done once at 88; and the debenture at from 83} to 843—a fall of a 
point. South Metropolitan was more freely offered, and after 
marking 123 fellto 1203; but it afterwardsreached 122 again. The 
quotation was put down 2}. Commercials were very quiet, with 
one bargain at tog in the 4 per cent., and one in the debenture at 
843. Among the Suburban and Provincial group, Bournemouth 
“B” changed hands at 163, Brentford preference at 120, British 
at 43, Lea Bridge at 123? cum div., South Suburban at 120, 
Tottenham debenture at 101 free, Wandsworth and Putney “ B” 
at 1383 and 139 (a fall of 3 points), ditto debenture at 79 free, and 
West Ham at 103. Of the Continental Companies, Imperial was 
a point lower, with dealings at from 180 to 178, European fully- 
paid half-a-point lower, at from 243 to 24}, and Union 1 lower 
without business being done. Among the undertakings of the 
remoter world, Bombay was done at 7, Buenos Ayres at 113 and 
113, Primitiva at 7}; and 7%, ditto preference at 5,3;, River Plate at 
from 12} to 123, San Paulo at 133, Cape Town debenture stock 
at 964, and South African at 16,);. 


The closing prices are shown in our list on p. 769. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 








A New Prophet and Buoyant Hopes—Disaster Predicted for the Gas 
Industry —Strength of the Gas Business—Manchester’s Honour— 
Electricity Supply in London—Train Lighting and Accidents. 


Tue intrepid writer in the “ Electrical Times” who was lately 
foreshadowing “disaster sharp, sudden, and complete” for the 
electrical industry, if a really good one-watt-per-candle metallic 
filament lamp finds its way into practical service under the 
delimiting conditions of electricity supply in this country, has 
found that antagonistic opinion obtains in many places—especi- 
ally in Blackpool. Mr. Charles Furness, the Electrical Engineer 
at that salubrious seaside resort, has sent a long letter on the 
subject to our contemporary; and, after reading the letter, we 
cannot help thinking that the lightsome conditions of Blackpool 
must have produced a little delirium, on the point of gas and its 
future, in the official head of the Electricity Department. Mr. 
Furness thinks he is safe in saying that gas as an illuminant will 
shortly have reached high-water mark, and that there will be 
a turn of the tide. Presumably it is the metallic filament lamp 
that is going to cause the tide to turn, and the gas industry and 
the electricity industry to reverse positions. Electricity will then 
(so it is airily predicted) by virtue of its cheaper cost and higher 
qualities, be the most generally adopted medium of lighting. A 
new prophet is surely among us; but hailing as he does from a 
Corporation Electricity Department, gas shareholders are not 
likely to rush off to their brokers, and lighten their holdings. The 
prophet shows his weakness by adopting the tarnished weapon 
of abuse. “ Gas,” he says, “has fortunately for those interested in 
its production and distribution, other spheres of usefulness and 
pollution, which will for some time be able to maintain, to a cer- 
tain extent, the revenues.” We are obliged to Mr. Furness for the 
assurance that “ disaster, sharp and sudden,” is not going to over- 
take the gas industry; though about his views as to the eventual 
completeness of the disaster he leaves no doubt. Another effect 
is to be that the gas-fitting business is going to experience the 
stagnation that the electricity plant and fitting businesses have 


been suffering fromso long. There is to be a complete revolution 
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in conditions. But the time is not yet;.so that we may really 
breathe awhile longer. 

The outlook—from Blackpool—for the gas industry is certainly 
a bad one. But are we down-hearted? Not a bit of it. The 
sober-minded among electricians are not of Mr. Furness’s way of 
thinking. It is always prudent to be certain of one’s ground 
before prophesying. The one-watt-per-candle metallic filament 
lamp suitable for voltages of 200 and upwards has yet to be 
found. Anticipation may precede realization; but there should 
always be realization before making rash statements such as Mr. 
Furness indulges in. He tells us that “with the adoption of the 
new lamp, electricity can compete with gas on price alone, apart 
from any consideration as regards the advantages of the superior 
illuminant.” This shows the strength of the faith or the delusion 
that dwells in him. Withaone-watt-per-candle metallic filament 
lamp, electricity would have to be supplied at less than the charge 
for electricity for traction purposes at Blackpool to compete with 
even the common “ C”’ incandescent gas-burner (not the high-class 
vertical or inverted burner) “on price alone ”—taking no account 
of the inconstancy of voltage, which does consumers’ bills for 
electricity no good. We need not enter into other considerations 
here which would affect the situation ; but while we are awaiting 
the advent of the commercially successful one-watt-per-candle 
metallic filament lamp, we may congratulate the managers of the 
electricity industry on the extent of the field upon which they will 
be able to work whenever the happy day arrives. The prophet of 
Blackpool realizes that at present electric lighting only “ touches” 
the illuminating field in the majority of towns. Heremarkson this 
head: “Take Blackpool, where there are over 80 miles of mains 
laid to supply 1060 electric light consumers, while the gas under- 
taking can claim 13,000 consumers on a similar mileage. Further, 
69 to 70 per cent. of our electric light consumers are also gas con- 
sumers, and in many cases have gas bills equal in amount to their 
electricity bills—thus showing the restricted sphere of electric 
lighting. These conditions do not apply only to Blackpool, but 
to very many other electrical undertakings.” The illustration 
shows substantial strength on the part of electricity’s rival. That 
rival will want some killing; and British gas-fitting makers do not 
see anything on the horizon to cause them any feeling of uneasi- 
ness regarding loss of patronage from the gas industry. A brass- 
worker in the Midlands was saying the other day that his output 
of gas-fittings is twenty times that of electricity fittings. Mr. 
Furness is decidedly entertaining; but there is something of 
fundamental importance missing from certain of the statements 
to which we have called attention. Therefore, before they can 
receive the honour of acceptance, in part or in whole, the omission 
must be rectified. And when will this be? 

All electrical engineers are not of the opinion that the metallic 
filament lamp is going to sweep everything before it. Mr. S. L. 
Pearce, the Chief Engineer of the Manchester Corporation, is 
not; nor is Mr. J. A. Cookson, the Corporation Mains Surveyor. 
Anyway, that is what we infer, as had their opinions been other- 
wise, they would hardly have been parties to the defence of an 
action brought against the Corporation to compel the specific 
performance of an agreement that was made with the Audenshaw 
District Council in 1900. About that time, the Corporation or 
the Electric Lighting Committee were very ambitious, and wanted 
to grab all the territory they could get. They induced the 
Audenshaw District Council to obtain a Provisional Order, and 
then entered into an agreement with them for the supply of elec- 
tric energy to the district. Manchester have had experience with 
electricity supply since then, and have been involved in a few ex- 
pensive muddles over it. This latest is in the same category. 
They have done nothing in the matter of furnishing Audenshaw 
with electricity up to the present, and now dearly want to struggle 
out of the agreement. To supply the district would mean a 
capital expenditure of from £13,000 to £16,000, with £250 for 
wages and £250 for maintenance; and the estimated revenue is 
only £200! Mr. Cookson’s view, in fact, is that there “ will never 
be a demand for electric lighting in Audenshaw.” The District 
Council are, however, yearning after electric lighting; so that 
there would be some. The attitude of Manchester is all the worse, 
seeing that, at their instance, the District Council have in past 
years opposed others coming into the district; and now to them- 
selves move in the matter would mean carrying out the work with 
copper at £50 per ton more than the price when they obtained their 
Provisional Order. The Corporation were evidently badly ad- 
vised when they entered into the agreement; and all that they 
know now should have been found out before any signatures were 
appended tothe document. There have been many sorry happen- 
ings in connection with the Manchester Electricity Department ; 
and now there is another to add to the list, inasmuch as Vice- 
Chancellor Leigh-Clare, at the Lancashire Court of Chancery 
sitting at Manchester, has made a declaration that the Corpora- 
tion are in default in this matter, and has made an order that 
they are to proceed with specific performance of the agreement. 
He has intimated that the arm of his Court is long enough to 
ensure that the order is carried out. This looks like being an un- 
profitable investment for Manchester; but the Electric Lighting 
Committee may cheer themselves up with the thought that things 
may not be so bad as they appear, if a really economical metallic 
filament lamp is found that will stand use on ordinary consumers’ 
premises, That is one view. Manchester may, however (if they 
have thought anything about it), entertain the other, that the new 
lamps will be so economical that even £200 of revenue could 
not be extracted from Audenshaw. ee 





Directorial statements, accounts, and reports of the meetings 
of the London Electricity Supply Companies that have recently 
been published, afford instructive reading. We have already 
referred to two or three of them; but it is noticeable from the 
remainder how very much the same tale runs through them. 
There are exceptions on all points. But the general tale is one of 
increased business, accompanied by increased expenditure, and 
in most cases the larger business has returned a smaller propor- 
tionate profit than before. The increased expenditure is attri- 
butable to several causes; but a very prominent one is the rise in 
the item of rates and taxes. There has been the quinquennial re- 
assessments; andthe cry is loud and bitter as to the extra constant 
load this has placed on the Companies. It may be taken that the 
rating (we are not speaking of the rate poundage) is not in excess 
of what it should be; seeing that, so far as our information goes, 
there has been no litigation as the result of the re-assessments. 
But in regard to the diminution of the profits in relation to the 
business done, it is to be feared that some of the Companies have, 
in their eagerness to obtain power and heating business, exceeded 
rational bounds. There have been admissions made at the meet- 
ings, though not in such a plain way as is here stated, that the 
decline in the average profit per unit is due to this. In looking 
for reasons for the financial drooping in the case of the Charing 
Cross (West End and City) Electricity Supply Company, Limited, 
the “ Electrician” says “the West-end power load, and a great 
deal of the City power load too, is admittedly not of a very profit- 
able nature, owing to the very poor load-factor obtained.” Some 
of it cannot be profitable at all. The pressure of the gas com- 
panies has also compelled business at lower prices. That, of 
course, must be expected under any competitive conditions. As 
a consequence of the combination of adverse circumstances, some 
of which have a permanent appearance, in certain instances 
reductions of dividends have resulted. The gloomy conditions, 
combined with the unsettled state of affairs electrical in London, 
have had a bad effect on the market price of the Companies’ 
shares; and they have of late been in a terribly stagnant position. 
The Companies are looking hopefully to one result of the recent 
elections being the abandoning of the London County Council 
Electricity Bill. This would, of course, give the Administrative 
Company another free parliamentary innings against the existing 
purveyors of electricity in London. But the Companies are all 
hoping that their opposing co-operative scheme will succeed now 
that they are presenting a united front to Parliament. The ruling 
portion of the present Parliament is strongly inclined to munici- 
palization ; and it may be suggested to them that maintenance of 
present conditions, or acceptance of the Companies’ joint scheme, 
would, if London ratepayers ever again had a taste for Progressive- 
Socialistic management of Metropolitan affairs, serve their policy 
better than giving life to a newly-created company. 

The question of train lighting has been before the Newcastle 
Local Section of the Institution of Electrical Engineers; and we 
learn from a summary in the “ Electrical Times ” that the subjects 
of train fires and lighting costs were mentioned. In this report, 
it is stated : “‘ The actual cost, as compared with gas lighting, is 
difficult to get at, because railway engineers do not measure their 
tractive power like the electrical people. In fact, the best way to 
get at the drag of the dynamo on the loco. is to go backwards and 
calculate it from the lamps, on the rough assumption of a 50 per 
cent. efficiency. On this basis, Mr. Henderson makes the inclu- 
sive cost for an eight-compartment coach 11 for electricity, £16 
for plain gas, and £8 12s. for gas with mantles (he allows six 
mantles for 10,000 feet; and at 6d. per mantle, they cost about 
twice as much as the gas itselt).” We do not quite understand 
the concluding statement. If six mantles are allowed per 10,000 
cubic feet of gas, and at 6d. per mantle—that is to say, 3s. for 
six—they cost about twice as much as the gas itself, then we 
arrive at the fact that 10,000 cubic feet of the gas costs about 
18d., or less than 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. This is oil gas! We 
are getting on. But the main point is that gas with mantles cost 
less than electricity by £2 8s. for lighting an eight-compartment 
coach. This saving multiplied by the number of coaches on a 
train, and the number of trains in use on a Company’s system, 
would amount to a not inconsiderable sum per annum. As to 
the relative dangers of gas and electricity, the trouble of electri- 
city firing trains (with in some cases very serious results) seems 
to be a constantly recurring one. We were reading last Wednes- 
day that, the previous evening, a somewhat alarming accident 
occurred at East Ham Station, on the District Railway, through 
(according to the explanation) “an armature plate falling on to 
the metals, and causing too much current under first a Wimbledon 
train and then an Ealing one.” ‘This had the effect of igniting 
the under parts of the first carriages of the trains as they were 
proceeding on their journey. Fortunately, however, the Wimble- 
don train had not proceeded far before the driver noticed the 
accident, and returned to the station, where both trains had at 
once to be put out of service. 








The members of the Western District Section of the Scottish 
Junior Gas Association will bring the present session to a close 
next Saturday with a visit to the Philpstoun Oil-Works. 


The Junior Institution of Engineers will visit on Saturday 
afternoon next the Fortis Green reservoir works of the Metro- 
politan Water Board, whose Chief Engineer (Mr. W. B. Bryan, 
M.Inst.C.E.) is the President of the Institution, 
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LOCATION OF LIGHTS IN RELATION 
TO ILLUMINATING EFFICIENCY. 


Tue members of the Illuminating Engineering Society (U.S.A.) 
have been considering the effect of the position of lights upon the 


efficiency of the illumination; and papers on the subject were 
recently given before the several sections. The matter and 
data furnished in the contributions are of an interesting character, 
and, though dealing with electric glow-lamps, provide useful 
enough information for those who are generally concerned in 
lighting matters. The papers, to all intents and purposes, again 
raise the important problem of indirect lighting—one which 
merits full consideration on the part of lighting experts, and, if the 
cost conditions were but equal, would undcubtedly find numerous 
advocates. The authors make their own deductions from the 
various data that they have obtained; but it is perhaps an open 
question whether the figures submitted will have the same signifi- 
cance to others. 

The more important paper was read by Mr. P. S. Millar, whose 
series of tests made in the illumination of a small room, lead him 
to attribute a high value to lighting by indirect methods. The 
author states his purpose to be the consideration of the relative 
efficiencies of four different methods of indoor illumination which 
are in common use. Incandescent electric lamps, with various 
fixtures and in varying positions, were employed in the tests. 
The test-room, possessing three windows, measured 16 feet by 
11 feet, and was 12 ft.6in. high. The ceiling (of steel girder and 
brick arch construction) and walls were finished in a light buff 
colour, the reflection coefficient of which was neither extremely 
low nor high. The tests were made with a Weber photometer on 
a horizontal plane 3 feet above the level of the floor, and in twelve 
different positions in the room. 

The four lighting installations under examination were— 


Ceiling Installation.—Twelve 16-candle lamps in the ceiling, 
tip downward, one lamp directly over each of the twelve 
testing positions. 

Drop-Cord Installation.—Six 16-candle lamps on drop cords, 
suspended at a height of g feet above the floor level, 
and fairly equally distributed over the testing positions. 

Chandelier Installation—Four 16-candle lamps at a height of 
7 ft. 1 in., and carried by a chandelier suspended in the 
centre of the room. The chandelier arms were approxi- 
mately 18 inches long, and the lamp axes placed at an 
angle of 45 degrees with the vertical. 

Wall-Bracket Installation—Four 32-candle upright lamps on 
brackets 7 feet above the floor, one on each wall. 


From these four systems and sets of conditions the author sub- 
mits figures and data to show the effect of location upon the 
general illumination. All the efficiency values are based upon 
the numerical averages of the figures representing intensity of 
illumination at the various test stations, these being located at 
centres of equal areas symmetrically disposed in the room. Bare 
lamps only are taken into account, since with radically different 
installations no comparison could be made with reflectors. Inci- 
dentally, however, the author remarks that by the use of reflec- 
tors in the drop-cord installation a gain of 46 per cent. in intensity 
of illumination was made; and he gives side by side with other 
data the figures of his tests of lamps fitted with reflectors. 

Mr. Millar furnishes a table showing the efficiency secured from 
each installation—the lamps being bare. 





TaB_e I. 








| Height above | Efficiency of Illumi- 


Installation, | Plane } nation in Terms of 


Position of Lamp. 





| Investigated. Ceiling Lamps. 
| | Per Cent, 
(A) Ceiling . . Pendant. | 9 ft. 2in, 100 
(B) Wall-bracket . Upright. 4 ee 115 
(C) Drop cord. Pendant. 6 oO 136 
(D) Chandelier Axes 45 to vertical. pore 194 





Proceeding to deal with the part which walls and ceilings play 
in the illumination of the horizontal plane, the author reminds his 
readers that a small room is under consideration, and that there- 
fore reflected light from the walls is of much importance as affect- 
ing the average intensity of illumination throughout the entire 
plane in which the measurements are made. 

A table (II.) is submitted in which the light received directly 
from the lamps is contrasted with the total illumination due to this 
cause and wall and ceiling reflection together. The direct illu- 
mination is obtained by computation; the candle power, the dis- 
tances from the lamps to each test station, and the angle at which 
the light rays strike the horizontal plane, all being taken into con- 
sideration. The sum of these values at a particular test station is 
taken as the intensity ofillumination produced by the lampsdirectly. 
The table is, of course, a summary, and presents the averages of 
the various tests more fully detailed by the author in his paper. 
It is not to be forgotten by our readers that the figures are rela- 
tive rather than comparative, since the initial lighting powers of 
the several installations are not the same. The twelve ceiling 
lamps have a nominally aggregate candle power of 192, the drop- 
cord lamps of 96, the chandelier of 64, and the wall-brackets of 
128. The author does not concern himself with costs resulting 











TABLE II. 

, ~~ - 

| Increase 
Instal-| Direct Illumination from Total Illumination due to K 
lation. Lamps (Computed), | Measured. Diffused , 

| Reflection. 

| Per Cent. sc 

(A) .| 8°5 lux (= 0°72 ft. c.) 22°5 lux (= 1°90 ft. c.) 166 0'62 
(B) -|-7°0 » (=0'59 » ) | 14°8 (= 1°25  ) 113 0°53 
(C) «| B99 » (=O'75 » ) | 40 4 (= 118 4, ) 69 0°36 
(D) }11°6 ,, (= 0°895 ,, ) 16°7 5, (= 1°40 455 7 45 0°31 











Note,—K is the factor for wall reflections which appear in the formula E = e (+ K ) 


[The “ foot-candle'’ values given in parentheses have been calculated for the 
purposes of this article.] 








from these differences, dealing simply with reflective values. 1h 
£ s. d. side of the question, however, cannot be ignored, since it 
is just the factor which makes lighting a problem at all. 

The author, following the above table, draws attention to the 
figures, and states that, with all other conditions constant, different 
locations of the lamps vary the reinforcing effect of the ceiling 
and walls throughout a range of from 45 to 166 percent. He adds 
that the extent of the variation of the factor K, as shown in the 
table, will be appreciated when it is seen that with the factor 0°31, 
which obtains with the wall-bracket installation, the effect of the 
reflected light from the ceiling and walls is to increase the illumi- 
nation by 45 per cent., while with the factor of 0°62 which obtains 
with the ceiling installation, the effect of the ceiling and walls is 
to increase the illumination 166 per cent. 

Mr. Millar then proceeds to base conclusions as to the reflect- 
ing efficiency of walls and ceiling upon the data obtained from 
the ceiling, drop-cord, and wall-bracket installations. Dealing 
first of all with the total flux of direct light, his calculations give 
him the information that only 5 to 10 per cent. of the total light 
emanating from the bare lamps goes towards the direct illumina- 
tion of the plane. In the case of the drop-cord installation, when 
the lamps have no reflectors, only 8 per cent. of the light is effec- 
tive in this manner; 92 per cent. going towards the ceiling and 
walls above the lamp level. After more or less multiple diffuse 
reflection, the portion of the latter which is not absorbed finally 
assists in the icnination of the plane tested. This 92 per cent., 
if directed at the plane, would have increased its illumination by 
about 1150 per cent. The portion of it which finally reaches the 
plane increases the illumination by about 113 per cent. Thus 
go per cent. of the light which falls upon the ceiling and walls, 
or 83 per cent. of the total light generated, is absorbed. The 
author makes somewhat similar calculations for the ceiling and 
wall-bracket installations. 

From the whole of his work, the author concludes that, in the 
room described, with different locations of bare lamps, (1) the 
relative illumination, in terms of that produced by the ceiling 
installations, varies from 115 to 194 per cent.; (2) the increased 
illumination on the plane investigated, due to diffuse reflection 
from ceiling and walls, varies from 45 to 166 per cent.; (3) the 
factor K varies from 0°31 to 0°62; (4) the net reflecting efficiency 
of the ceiling and walls varies from 4 to 10 per cent.; (5) from 
55 to 74 per cent. of the total light generated is ineffective. 

The work done by Mr. Millar is undoubtedly very useful. His 
tests and generally the data he supplies, however, must have 
other lessons for lighting engineers. One would perhaps have 
been more keenly interested had the author made his tests more 
strictly comparative. The use, for instance, of the drop-cord 
installation (the initial candle power remaining the same) at 
different altitudes from the ceiling downward, would have pro- 
vided rather more valuable data. It is true that the flux of direct 
light changes with the varying angle of the light-rays; but this 
defect obtains in any case. Taking the dataas they are given, it 
is useful to note that the six 16-candle power drop-cord lamps 
give an average of 14°8 lux compared with only 22°5 lux for the 
twelve 16-candle ceiling lamps. When the six drop-cord lamps 
are provided with the usual reflector shades, an average of 21°7 
lux is recorded in the author’s paper, or practically the same 
illumination from half the lamps. Here most distinctly comes in 
the element of cost, and decidedly against ceiling illumination, 
where economy is to be taken into account. A fact such as this 
—proving first that direct light is of considerable consequence, 
and next that ordinary reflectors are more serviceable and cer- 
tain than ceilings—gives another and unimplied significance to 
the author’s suggestion that illuminating engineers require to be 
very careful in their use of the factor K. 

The chandelier tests: are of little service in the author’s general 
comparison of the uniform illumination of the whole area of the 
room, since the central pendant is intended for special purposes, 
such as localized lighting. The advantage of the method, how- 
ever, to the latter end is shown by Mr. Millar’s detailed tables. 
The chandelier with an aggregate of 64 initial candle power gives 
a maximum illumination near the centre of the room of 28°2 lux; 
while the maximum light from the ceiling lamps of 192-candle 
power is only 25°6 lux. 

Remembering that the lamps with which the author conducted 
his experiments were all electric glows, giving their light-rays of 
highest power in a horizontal direction, it would be exceedingly 
interesting to have a similar series of tests with inverted incan- 
descent gas-burners, which shed their maximum light-rays at a 
downward angle. The results in general foot-candle illumination 
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would give rise to conclusions altogether different from those of 
Mr. Millar, and the comparison of costs would afford considerable 
gratification to illuminating engineers—of the gas persuasion. 


<= 


WHAT IS * COALITE ” ? 


In an editorial article on the much-talked-of smokeless fuel 
“ Coalite,” allusion is made to a letter on the subject that Sir W. H. 
Bailey has published in the “Manchester Courier.” We make 
the following extracts from the letter. . 








‘An INGENIOUS AND ABSURDLY SIMPLE PROCEss.” 


For the past few months, I have been investigating a new method of 
taking the smoke from coal. This has been done bya clever inventor, 
who has, by an ingenious and absurdly simple process eliminated from 
ordinary coal the ingredients that make smoke, and which also decrease 
coal’s calorific value. This has been done in such a manner that not 
only is the ‘Coalite”—as the inventor calls it—perfectly smokeless, 
but the cost of the process enables the “‘ Coalite” to be sold at a price 
much lower than that of common gas coke; and I am told, and I 
believe, it is one-third hotter than the coal untreated, by reason of the 
very small amount of oxygen required to support combustion, for all 
who know anything about coal agree that, under the present clumsy 
methods of burning it, a great volume of oxygen is required, which 
means a high velocity of heat up the chimney, whether under steam- 
boilers or in domestic grates. 

I have seen a bright fire of ‘‘ Coalite” in what we would call a large 
dining-room grate that only requires for the flue a piece of tube with 
a 3-inch bore, for this fuel is like the poor, it remains with us. It is 
not in such a hurry to get up the chimney and escape, for it has a gentle 
velocity. I cannot say more about this invention at present, as I am 
making investigations with an apparatus that I designed for the late 
Dr. Angus Smith for experiments on the temperature and velocity of 
waste gases in chemical works’ chimneys about thirty years ago; and 
I am inquiring into the commercial value of thisinvention. At present 
I am of opinion that it is one of the most amazing inventions of this 
generation ; for if we can treat ordinary coal without producing any 
smoke at all, and obtain an increase in temperature without an increase 
in price, it is a wonderful departure, and of great value to the nation. 
Arrangements are being made to show it in public in fire-grates in the 
vicinity of the Manchester Town Hall, where all will be invited to look 
at it. 

I may say that for some months past, the Coal Smoke Abatement 
Society of London have had ‘“ Coalite” under observation by their 
scientific experts in open domestic grates and stoves, and have issued a 
report in which it is stated ‘‘ that if there is any soot left in the chimney 
from coal it destroys it.” The report states that it produces a bright 
and lively fire with more flame; and in conclusion adds ‘* that it is 
absolutely smokeless, and an efficient remedy for the smoke nuisance.” 


Works AT TRAFFORD PARK—A CHEMIST ON SMOKELESS COAL. 


Dr. Grossmann, in the “‘ Manchester Guardian,” has just com- 
menced a series of articles discussing this question of smokeless 
fuel from coal. Interest it appears has been aroused in Manches- 
ter not only by the letter of Sir William Bailey, but by a report 
that the “ Coalite”” people have acquired a large tract of land at 
Trafford Park for the purpose of erecting works for the manufac- 
ture of smokeless coal. In examining the question of producing 
such a fuel, it is pointed out by Dr. Grossmann that it should be, 
in order to be generally acceptable, no dearer than ordinary coal. 
It is said that “ Coalite ” will not only be as cheap as coal, but 
probably cheaper. Nothing is publicly known about the details 
of its manufacture, except that it is said to be produced from coal 
by extracting the smoke-producing constituents from it. In the 
absence of this information, Dr. Grossmann considers whether, 
from the technical chemist’s point of view, there is any reason 
why it should not be possible to produce smokeless coal from 
ordinary coal; and he concludes just as we expected to find with 
this statement: “If we were to heat coal in a closed retort at 
such a low heat as only to produce the hydrocarbons which in an 
ordinary fire would give rise to smoke, we could regulate the 
operation in such a manner as to obtain a residue which might 
be similar to anthracite and for all practical purposes be a smoke- 
less coal. Whether that residue would be equal to coal in pro- 
ducing the blaze which adds so much to the comfort of an open 
fire is doubtful ; that it could not, weight for weight, be equal to the 
original coal in heating power, is certain. Many modifications of 
such a process could be easily designed. Given the problem of 
producing a smokeless fuel from ordinary coal, there are no in- 
surmountable difficulties in the way of solving it. Whether such 
a process will be remunerative, depends upon a number of 
circumstances.” 











At a recent meeting of the Coventry City Council, the 
following re-arrangement of the Water Department was sanc- 
tioned: (1) The appointment of Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, the City 
Engineer, as Water Engineer, at an increased salary in respect 
of the additional duties; the retention of the services of Mr. E. J. 
Durnell as Consulting Water Engineer; (3) the appointment of 
the Engineer in charge of the sewage pumping-station (Mr. S. Toon) 
to supervise the Spon End and Whitley pumping-stations, under 
the direction of the City Engineer; and (4) the appointment of 
a Chief Water Inspector to take charge of the staff of the distri- 
buting department. 





COST OF DIFFERENT METHODS OF LIGHTING. 


Tue current number of the “ journal de l’Eclairage au Gaz et 
4 l’Electricité” contains an article by M. Grebel on the above 
subject, in the course of which he gives a table showing the net 
cost of the different systems of lighting now in general use. In 
compiling it, he based his calculations on prices current in towns 
of average size in the neighbourhood of Paris—gas being taken 
at 20 c. per cubic metre, or 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet; and he 
reckoned that the burners or lamps would be in use for four hours 


a day for 200 days per annum. We have extracted the following 
figures from the table :— 








i Con- Net 
oe Illumi- | sumption Cost: a 
Lighting Agent. Lamp or Burner. nating per roped 
Power. | Carcel- Hain 
Hour. “ 
| Free Flame. Candles. |Grammes|Centimes 
Candle (stearine). | Taper-stand . Baw a 1°3 go 15°360 
Oil. . . . . | Lamp with round burner . 10°O 42 4°740 
” ” ” 15'0 40 1°&80 
Petroleum. . { Dist birnér 5 < : ST 1 4078 35 1°360 
Acetylene. . . | Flat-flame burner (large) . 35°0 8* 1°355 
fin {| Butterfly burner .. . 10'0 73+ 3° 405. 
{8 8? We Capepneeeer. <<. > 20°0 52} 2°365 
Incandescent. 
Petroleum . High-pressure burner. . | 500°0 5 0° 430 
Alcohol . | Domesticlamp. .. . 50'0 20 1°795 
Pens) 2-4 246 2s cal wane ne 50°0 8 0°965 
Lecomte gas . . | Special burner. . . .j 50°0 5 0°525 
Gas fi No. speener. . 1 e 50°0 8§ 0°500 
* *  * * ) High-pressure burner. . | 500°0 5) 0°270 
Glow. Watts 
Carbon filament lamp. . 16'0 35 2°915 
| Metallic _,, bin ae. 2 20 1°648 
“5 Are.4 
Electricity. . )| Ordinary carbon lamp,with 
opaline globe. . . . | 350°0 II I‘oI3 
| Mineral carbon lamp, do. | 500°0 7 0°770 
Mercury vapourlamp. . | 300°0 5°5| 0°605 

















* Or 7 litres (0°25 cubic foot). 
t Or 100 litres (3°53 cubic feet), 
|| Or r0 litres (0°353 cubic foot). 


+ Or 140 litres (4°94 cubic feet), 
§ Or 15 litres (0°53 cubic foot). 
{ Two in series on 110 volts. 


The author explains that, according to the laboratory experi- 
ments, the consumption of a stearine candle per carcel-hour was 
75 grammes; but he adopted the figure of 90 grammes, inclusive 
of waste. For ordinary incandescent burners, 12 litres (0°42 cubic 
foot) per carcel-hour is sometimes given as the consumption of 
gas; but, taking into account the loss of illuminating power of the 
mantle after having been in use a certain number of hours, he 
took 15 litres as the figure. The inventors and sellers of incan- 
descent petroleum lamps assert that they can produce a carcel- 
hour with 4 grammes of oil; but M. Grebel says it cannot be ob- 
tained with less than 5 grammes. Electric incandescent lamps 
consume from 2} to 3 watts of current per candle when they are 
new; but, as they soon tarnish, their average consumption is 
rarely less than 33 watts. The author’s conclusion is that though 
the cost of lighting by petroleum, with small lamps, is nearly three 
times as great, on an average, as with the No. 1 incandescent 
burner, and that for the same hourly consumption three times as 
much light can be obtained with gas as with petroleum, the latter 
will for a long time remain the lighting medium in small house- 
holds in France, where an installation of gas entails on the con- 
sumer initial as well as current expense. 


CALORIFIC VALUE AND ILLUMINATING POWER. 


By H. LeicesTER GREVILLE, F.I.C., F.C.S., &e. 


In the “JournaL” for the 5th inst., there appeared some inte- 
resting notes under the heading of “ Under the New Testing in 


London.” It was, in brief, stated that by the courtesy of Dr. 
Clowes, the Chief Chemist to the London County Council, the 
“ JouRNAL” had been furnished with a weekly tabulation of tests 
made at the official testing-stations covering the winter period 
of exigent conditions in gas manufacture.” At the end of the 
editorial comments on the general subject, there was the remark : 
“We may take an early opportunity of making a further inspec- 
tion of these instructive returns.” Of course, I do not know 
whether the publication of the actual figures is permissible, or 
whether the statistics given by Dr. Clowes were intended solely 
for comment. The general tenor of the remarks I have referred 
to was that, while the statutory illuminating power under the 
new régime had been fully up to, and even exceeding, the statu- 
tory requirements, there appeared discrepancies between the 
illuminating power and the calorific value of the gas supplied by 
the three principal Gas Companies—viz., the Gaslight and Coke, 
the South Metropolitan, and the Commercial. It is upon this 
point that I wish to make some comment. 

Broadly speaking, with various mixtures of pure coal gas and 
carburetted water gas in varying proportions, there must always 
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be discrepancies between preconceived ideas and actual compa- 
risons, with the ever-varying conditions of manufacture. Further, 
there is a constant (and laudable) endeavour on the part of the 
Gas Companies to make gas as cheaply as possible, to the mutual 
advantage of producer and consumer. Constant experiments are 
being made, and can be expected in the future, with regard to this 
object. Every altered condition will give different ratios between 
the calorific value and the illuminating power. The adoption of 
a different system of testing for illuminating power affects the 
previously accepted ratio between light and heat efficiencies. 
I have made many experiments as to the ratio of light and heat, 
when the system of testing illuminating power was the table 
photometer with the gas consumed in a Sugg “‘ London” argand 
burner up to a 16-candle flame with a 6-inch by practically a 
2-inch chimney. My results are quoted by Mr. W. J. Dibdin in 
his book on “ Public Lighting by Gas and Electricity.” Pure coal 
gas gave a reasonable ratio between increase of light and heat. 
ie instance, in summing up, Mr. Dibdin gives the following 
gures :— 


Coal gas of 11-candle power. . . . . 500 B.Th.U. 
” » I7 ” a, a ae 682 99 
Difference for6 candles . . . « ~~, 402 BOTR.G. 


This is equalto 30 B.Th.U. percandle. Taking 11 to 14 candles 
(a difference of 3 candles), we have the respective figures of 500 
and 592 B.Th.U.—an increase of 92 B.Th.U. for 3 candles, or 
184 B.Th.U. for 6 candles (pro rata). 

Carburetted water gas (illuminating power not stated) is given 
as 470 B.Th.U.; and plain water gas has (according to Butterfield) 
a calorific value of 286 B.Th.U. There are therefore two facts: 
(1) That even carburetted water gas (of a presumably fairly high 
standard) has not the same calorific efficiency as even 11-candle 
pure coal gas; and (2) that the altered conditions of testing for 
illuminating power have largely affected the old statistics, so as, 
without suitable correction, to make them unreliable. 

So far as I know, there are no published statistics as to the 
alleged illuminating power of a gas as ascertained by the older 
method and the new by the new burner. I have been informed 
that the Carpenter burner gives an increased credit of some 
2 candles to what was considered 14-candle gas. Ina letter in 
the “ JournaL” for the 22nd of January last, Mr. Charles E. Baker 
states: “I doubt very much whether gas consumers outside 
London, or the'local authorities who represent them, are fully 
aware of what this change of burner means.’’ He goes on to 
infer an increase of 2 to 3 candles in the indicated value of the 
gas simply by the adoption of the new burner. This may very 
possibly be an exaggerated statement; but, as far as I know 
from consultation with my professional brethren, the No. 2 
Carpenter burner gives an advantage of 2 candles on a gas 
which was, on the older method, recorded as_14 candles. In 
other words, gas required to be of 14-candle value could be made 
of 12-candle value (on the old system) and pass as 14 candles 
under the new. There may possibly not be the least objection 
to a system of ascertaining illuminating power which is fairer to 
the gas company than any previously in use, and, even at the 
best, nothing to be compared to what the public can secure from 
their gas by the use of cheap incandescent burners. The main 
point is the question of calorific value, and that we have to alter 
our predilections to suit modern methods. Thus, 14-candle gas 
(old method, say, 592 B.Th.U.) would be 12-candle gas (new 
method, say, 530 B.Th.U.), or a difference of roughly 10 per cent. 
We have to wait for a revised table as to ratios between illumi- 
nating power and calorific power. Under the new system of gas- 
testing, the London County Council have, no doubt, many valu- 
able statistics; but at present these are not available either for 
reference or comment. 

There are no more comments necessarily to be made on this 
branch of the subject. The other aspect may be briefly stated 
thus: Are the modern methods of ascertaining the heating value 
of gas reliable? An answer to this question can be, I consider, 
without dispute, made in the affirmative. The Junkers and the 
Simmance-Abady calorimeters have, by repeated experiments by 
different operators (including myself), given practically coincident 
results. The latest form is that invented by one of the Gas 
Referees—Professor Boys. This eminent scientist seems to have 
considered that an improvement could be made over existing 
forms of instrument. In the first place, by using a pair of No. 3 
union-jet Bray burners in place of a single bunsen, it is claimed 
that the height of the calorimeter can be materially reduced. In 
this there is no doubt that Professor Boys is correct. From the 
inefficient illuminating power produced by ordinary Bray burners, 
no expert would form any other than one opinion—viz., that the 
air supply was more than sufficient for the production of the best 
illuminating effect. In other words, the burners were practically 
heat producers. 

Passing to other details, a different form of imparting the heat 
of combustion to the water has been introduced, which may have 
its advantages. There are, however, two striking points from 
which the Boys calorimeter differs from (say) the Junkers. Ihave 
unfortunately not had an opportunity of either seeing or having 
any practical experience of the use of the “ Boys;” but the claim 
of having the three thermometers on a level with the eye for 
reading must be a distinct advantage, and not having to seek an 
elevated position for taking a reading is another. 

Professor Boys speaks, with reference to the Junkers, of “ having 
to jump up and down steps to make alternate readings.” This, 








from my experience, is quite true; but my main objection has 
always been the difficulty of reading the graduations of Con- 
tinental thermometers. Without very keen eyesight, a magnifying 
glass, or a strong light behind, the matter is very difficult, and 
an error in reading makes a serious difference. The difficulty in 
regard to the height of the thermometers could, however, be 
easily met by lowering the table on which the apparatus stands 
so as to bring it within the level of observation. Even if the 
thermometers were at different levels, it is easier to stoop than to 
climb. The Simmance-Abady calorimeter has very legible read- 
ings on its thermometers, with enamelled back scales; and there 
is not the same difficulty as there is in the Junkers calorimeter in 
obtaining legible readings. 

Another point about the “ Boys” calorimeter may be mentioned. 
Professor Boys seems to have had on his mind that some special 
provision should have to be made for the effect of possible corro- 
sion from the deposit on the instrument of the sulphur products 
in the gas; and he quotes cases in which he had seen that ordi- 
nary calorimeters had suffered from corrosion. Of course, this 
question is a serious one—more serious with the increased pro- 
portion of sulphur compounds present in the modern gas supply. 
The test for ordinary calorimeters (as to whether this is so or not is 
a serious matter for consideration) should be to examine the con- 
densed outlet product for the presence of any metal. If there is 
none, there can be no corrosion. In any case,a limited quantity 
for a limited period would not occasion serious error. In my 
experience, I have never found the incident occur; but there is 
no doubt that Professor Boys’ recommendations as to the use of 
his own instrument are wise with regard to accuracy and to the 
permanent reliability of the testing apparatus. 


HIGH-PRESSURE GAS LIGHTING IN SCHOOLS. 








A paper on the use of high-pressure gas for the lighting of 
schoolrooms was read by Dr. P. Schumann, of Munich, before 
the last meeting of the Bavarian Association of Gas and Water 
Engineers ; and it has recently been printed in the “ Journal 
fiir Gasbeleuchtung.” 


The author’s communication describes the preliminary experi- 
ments which were made upon the lighting of a schoolroom ina 
large educational institution, by the authorities of the Municipal 
Gas-Works at Munich, which experiments were so successful that 
a permanent installation of the same kind was erected to serve 
the greater part of the building ; and it has been in operation 
ever since October, 1905. The school where the experiments were 
carried out contains a considerable number of rooms of different 
sizes. The theatre has been fitted with electric arc light, as the 
latter is said to be somewhat more convenient than gas for 
optical lantern work. Elsewhere in the building gas is employed ; 
140 ordinary incandescent burners being used in some of the 
rooms, more particularly for the illumination of the students’ 
tables, while the rest of the building has been provided with 134 
high-pressure “ Millennium ” burners. The plant for the com- 
pression of the gasis erected in the cellar. The gas passes through 
two 200-light meters, arranged in parallel, into two compressors 
driven by electric motors of ? H.P.and 1}H.P. respectively. The 
whole plant is capable of supplying about 2200 cubic feet of gas 
per hour at a pressure of 52°4 inches of water. 

When the initial experiments were commenced, it was taken 
for granted that an illumination equal to 3°4 candle-feet on the 
writing-tables, &c., would be sufficient; and it was decided to 
adopt an indirect system of lighting, though tests were to be 
made in order to see whether the advantage lay with purely 
indirect or with partially indirect light. The room selected for 
the tests had a floor surface of 830 square feet, and was approxi- 
mately 12 ft. 6 in. high. In this room, six No. 200 “ Millennium” 
lights were so slung that the upper surface of the reflectors was 
4 feet from the ceiling. The lamps were so distributed that the 
distance between them was, as nearly as possible, twice that of 
each from the nearest wall. They consumed 8°66 cubic feet of 
gas per hour, measured before compression. The room was 
treshly whitewashed and emptied of furniture before the measure- 
ments of illumination were made; and the'windows were coated 
with white paper. When the mantles had burnt for about ten 
hours, the illumination was measured at twelve spots 3 feet above 
the floor—some positions being immediately under the lamps, and 
others midway between them. Measurements were carried out 
under four different conditions: (I) When the light was purely 
indirect—i.e., the reflectors of the lamps were sheet metal painted 
white on the inner side; (II) when the light was to some extent 
direct, (a) the reflectors being composed of 4/4 flashed glass, (b) of 
6/4 flashed glass, and (c) of ordinary opal glass. Expressed in 
candle-feet, the figures obtained were as follows :— 


. II.(a) II.(0) II.(c) 


Average 6°20 8°45 7°80 .. 78 
Maximum. 6°76 9°90 8°96 .. 8'8 
Minimum . 5°32 6°84 6°68 .. 7'0O 


The results show that the suggested illumination of 3°4 candle- 
feet was exceeded in every position, so that a smaller number of 
lamps might have been used. They also show that, for a given 
amount of candle 8g developed, the illumination was less 

ight was entirely indirect than when it was 


uniform when the 
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partially direct. The mean illumination was roughly 28°5 per 
cent. higher when 4/4 flashed glass was used, and 21°5 per cent. 
higher when 6/4 flashed glass was used, than when the reflectors 
were opaque. The general effect was in all cases excellent; being 
at its best with the thicker flashed glass and the opal glass. The 
thinner flashed glass allowed the mautles to be visible, and gave 
them a reddish colour. The darkness of the metallic reflectors 
produced a disagreeable effect. 

In consequence of the success of these experiments, the main 
installation was then proceeded with; and it was decided to 
adopt 6/4 flashed glass for the reflectors of the lamps. According 
to the size of the rooms, they were provided with four or five 
lamps, and in each room two outlet ventilators, 18 in. by 20 in. 
in size, were fixed in the ceilings; and they were found to keep 
the atmosphere in a perfectly agreeable condition. When the 
burners had been in use for nearly three months, they were re- 
ported to give every satisfaction except in a few rooms, where a 
falling off in the illumination was apparent. The defect was 
clearly due to two causes—first, that the regulating collars of the 
inlets for primary air were apt to slip round, thus reducing the 
quantity of air admitted and diminishing the illuminating power 
of the burners; secondly, that some of the mantles employed had 
been of inferior quality. It was therefore decided to change the 
make of mantle, and to use larger burners (No. 300), which con- 
sumed 141 cubic feet of gas per hour, as measured before com- 
pression. In these new conditions, measurements of the illumi- 
nation were made in fourteen or fifteen different positions in two 
rooms, the smaller of which was provided with four lamps, and 
had a floor surface of 660 square feet ; while the larger was pro- 
vided with five lamps, and had a floor surface of 830 square feet 
as before. In thesmaller room, the illumination values in candle- 
feet measured upon the working-tables were: Average, 9°45; 
maximum, 11°15; minimum, 8. In the large room they were: 
Average, 9°7; maximum, 11'1; minimum, 7°8. 

The new arrangement was entirely satisfactory ; and even if 
one or other of the lights happened to be burning badly, the 
average illumination upon the benches did not fall below 6 or 
7 candle-feet. It was, however, found that the lamps required 
a considerable amount of attention if the illumination was to 
be kept uniform. When in regular use, the reflectors and the 
burners needed cleaning every two or three weeks; and it was 
necessary that the mantles should be renewed with sufficient 
frequency. The average lifetime of the mantles on the high- 
pressure gas-burners was 150 hours. The last-mentioned figures 
indicate that in a room 12 ft. 6 in. high, when due allowance is 
made for the diminution in illuminating power of the mantles, a 
mean illnraination equal to 68 candle-feet can be obtained from 
the combustion of 6°85 cubic feet of gas per 100 square feet of 
floor surface; whereas the experiments carried out by the Com- 
mittee of the German Association of Gas and Water Engineers, 
upon purely indirect lighting in a room 13 feet high, gave the 
corresponding consumption of gas to be 8:17 cubic feet. The 
author therefore considers that a suitably arranged installation of 
high-pressure gas lighting is well adapted for school buildings. 
The best system of illumination, in his opinion, is one of semi- 
indirect light. 








The Competition for the Best Tar for Read Making. 


_ In view of the importance of the above matter to the gas 
industry, we have been asked to remind our readers that the 
latest date for the receipt of entries is the 31st inst. The chief 
object of the competition, to which we have already called atten- 
tion (ante, p. 399), is to ascertain the cheapest method, consistent 
with efficiency and effectiveness, of treating crude tar—not neces- 
sarily the distilled or refined article—to make it suitable for use 
upon the road. The merits of the competing preparations will 
be judged largely by considerations of cost, ease of application, 
(ficiency, dust-preventing capacity, insolubility, weatherproof- 
ness, power of adhesion to various road materials, time required 
for, and effectiveness of, setting, and freedom from harmful or 
offensive constituents or qualities. Full particulars and entry 
forms may be obtained on application to Mr. Rees Jeffreys, the 
Hon. Secretary of the Roads Improvement Association, 1, Albe- 
marle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


_ 
_ 





_ A legal aspect of underground water is brought into pro- 
minence by a Bill recently introduced in the United States 
Senate, authorizing the City of New York and the Hudson County 
Water Company to lay two pipe-lines across the Kill von Kull 
from Bayonne (N. J.) to the borough of Richniond. Some time 
ago, the Company made a contract to supply the borough with 
water from one of the sources controlled by the East Jersey Water 
Company. The contract wasat the rate of $75 per million gallons 
for the first 3 millions, and a sum decreasing gradually to $65 
per million for ro million gailons or more daily. The New Jersey 
Courts prevented the execution of this contract in the manner 
intended, because there is a law forbidding the diversion of the 
water of any river, stream, or lake to any point outside the State. 
On the other hand, a supply from driven wells is in the same 
legal class as oil or natural gas, and may be sold outside the 
State. The Hudson Company have instituted negotiations with 
the Board of Public Works of Newark for leasing their driven 
well plant. 





NEW ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION. 


The Presidential Address. 


At the recent Annual Meeting of the New England Association 
of Gas Engineers in Boston (Mass.), the President—Mr. W. 
M‘Grecor, of Pawtucket, R.I.—delivered an interesting address. 


After congratulating the members of the Association (the oldest 
in America) on being about to celebrate their 37th anniversary, 
and doing so full of confidence and enthusiasm, and with the re- 
solve that, though other systems of lighting might rise and fall, 
gas should endure and prevail (an attitude which he thought was 
justified by the present position of the industry), he made the 
following remarks. 

The wave of prosperity that has in such an astonishing, if not 
unprecedented, manner swept across this country, has not passed 
us by. On the contrary, we have enjoyed our full share of success 
and good fortune. Advance sheets indicate a general increase 
in output and sales all along the line, which goes to demonstrate 
that the wheels of the industry are well oiled, and that managers 
are fully abreast of thetimes. Five years ago the quantity of gas 
sold was 9,286,700,000 cubic feet; and now it is 13,021,200,000 
cubic feet. The decrease in the price of gas averages 8'4 per 
cent.; the increase in meters is 44 per cent., and of the gas sold 
40 percent. Though these figures are hard to grasp, a cursory 
consideration of them impresses one with the fact that the gas 
industry is constantly growing and expanding. Electricity is 
farther away than ever from proving to be the “death knell,” 
as was prophesied and expected. It has proved to be to us a 
blessing in disguise. The lethargy so characteristic of former 
managements, when monopoly prevailed and competition in 
lighting was practically unknown, is a thing of the dead past. 
Competition has been a stimulus and inspiration; so that wheie 
stagnation and failure prevailed we find expansion and prosperity. 
All over the world it is being fully demonstrated that, where con- 
venience, cost, and certainty are considered, the public receive 
the best all-round satisfaction from gas—not only for lighting, 
but also for heating and power. It is all very well for our elec- 
trical friends to descant on the apparent advantages of electricity 
—absence of odours and heat, lessened fire risks, and simplicity 
of application—but, after all is said and done, it is very much 
as Sir William Preece declared: “ The gas people are quietly 
gathering in the money while the electricians are condemned to 
go on trying to sell the same old wares. A lamp [referring to 
Edison’s carbon filament one| which is worse rather than better 
after 25 years, is poor stock-in-trade.” In the light of such ob- 
servations, it is easy to understand why gas companies find their 
product in greater demand than ever, and why hundreds of con- 
sumers, after trying electricity, have come back to using gas. 

Our statistics show that everywhere the price of gas is con- 
stantly being lowered—sometimes voluntarily, sometimes by 
moral or legal compulsion, sometimes through the working of 
the scientific sliding-scale ; and this, too, when the price of about 
everything entering into the manufacture, production, and dis- 
tribution of gas—labour, coal, iron, &c.—is on a constant rising 
scale. This imposes increased responsibilities, obligations, and 
anxieties on the gas manager. Now he is compelled, as never 
before, to practise judicious economy all along the line, to pay 
vigilant attention to every detail of manufacture, construction, 
and administration, and to make full, proper, and wise use of im- 
proved or new processes, and to instal many of the modern labour- 
saving devices, such as charging and drawing machines, coke and 
coal conveyors, &c. 

But this lowering rate for gas, with advancing price for com- 
modities entering into its manufacture, is not the only source of 
care and anxiety. The socialistic tendency of the age must be 
taken into consideration and be allowed for. It manifests itself 
in various and obvious ways. We find it largely responsible for 
the municipal ownership propaganda ; we see it cropping out in 
“unnecessary and unfair legislation,” in “inequitable taxation” 
suggestions, in its “encouragement of unwarranted competition 
in the face of existing reasonable service,” and in the restlessness 
and irresponsibility of many of our employees. Of course, we 
take it as “all in the day’s work ’—go on serving the public early 
and late to the best of our ability, and doing our utmost to post- 
pone the day when Socialism will become rampant. 

But you, experienced and skilful gas men, do not need to be 
told that, of all projects fundamentally unadapted to the peculiar 
customs and institutions of America, municipal ownership is the 
best exponent. When you can have changed the State and 
municipal atmospheres of the land; when you can have elimi- 
nated all taint of politics or political expediency from those in 
public office; when you can have the average citizen as scrupu- 
lous in spending or in advocating the spending of the money in 
the public treasury as he is of the money in his own purse; when 
partisanship in local affairs is dead, and worth and capacity count 
for more than influence or pull—then, and then only, will muni- 
cipal ownership have a chance to succeed. If thoroughly capable 
and efficient men, who have made the gas industry their life-work, 
are growing prematurely old through their efforts to profitably 
andsuccessfully manage their business—and this, too, despite their 
adopting all up-to-date commercial methods, and taking advantage 
of improved efficiencies and economies in operating—how easy is it 
to foresee the outcome of politicians taking charge, of the “ wide- 





| open” policy of expense installed, and of experts giving place to 
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theorists, amateurs, or camp followers. But ‘“ man never is, but 
always to be, blest.” What we may say will be regarded as 
ex parte. But when the advocates of municipal ownership get 
through their study of the fictitious records of success of municipal 
ownership in Great Britain—conservative, peculiar, abnormal old 
England—and have their way in experimenting on a large scale 
with it in the United States, I shall be more than surprised if 
they do not find a fierce and implacable Nemesis lurking in every 
ang of their undertakings; and the public as a whole must pay 
or it. 

That we ourselves are measurably responsible for the ills that 
afflict us and those that threaten us, few can deny. The days of 
high rates, large dividends, and indifferent service have left their 
sting. The public have had the facts ground into them; and now 
we suffer vicariously. Others of bygone days “ sowed the wind,” 
and we are due to “reap the whirlwind.” Under the circum- 
stances, there is but one sensible thing to do—re-educate the 
public. This can be done in part through publicity—one of the 
strongest safeguards of any public service corporation. A general 
system of uniform accounting should be in universal use. Even 
then, it being a human institution, it cannot, in the very nature 
of things, be altogether accurate or satisfactory. As men, defini- 
tions, and circumstances differ, so will reports. The personal 
equation which enters so largely into it is a variable quantity ; 
and this almost precludes any general agreement and uniformity. 
But even so, if it issimple, yet comprehensive, the public can use 
it in comparing results obtained in various cities, and be able to 
clearly arrive at conclusions as to how what they get compares 
with what is furnished to others. Financial reports should be 
published regularly in the local papers, showing the results 
attained—the accurate cost of service, the way it differs from 
the nominal cost of gas in the holder, and other illuminating and 
material statistics. The people should be encouraged to study 
such reports. Let them see that they are getting a ‘“‘ square 
deal.” They may not appreciate it, but they will be aware of it; 
and that is something. 

For several years past the daily question with most of us has 
been: “ What shall we do with our tar?” Very recently we had 
the pleasure of entertaining in Boston Sir William H. Perkin, the 
eminent discoverer of coal-tar colours, and the pioneer of the 
drug industry that has arisen therefrom. Much as America and 
Great Britain delighted to do him honour on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his discovery, much as his fame is secured for all time, 
yet, after all, what has it profited America or Great Britain ? 
Our tar industry has not been affected for the better ; the price 
we obtain is as low as even those who buy it could hope for. 
The same condition exists in Great Britain; but Germany has 
secured all the benefits, and last year her business in tar netted 
over $100,000,000 (£20,000,000). But all doors are not closed to 
us. The developments of the past year have shown us one wide 
open; all we have todo isto enter. I refer, of course, to the use 
of tar on our highways for the suppression of the dust and mud. 
This is no theory. In every-day use both in France and Great 
Britain, it has done well; in some parts of America it has also 
been successfully tried. It prolongs considerably the life of the 
roads—binding the surface, resisting the disintegrating tendency 
so much now in evidence as a result of the vacuum pressure and 
disturbance caused by the rapidly propelled automobiles. It is 
waterproof, improves the appearance of the roads, costs less than 
the oils and other preparations usually tried, and even than the 
ordinary sprinkling of water. One or two applications a year to 
the road are all that are required. In looking over the official 
reports of the results achieved, I find practical unanimity as to 
its success. But there is much diversity in the way in which the 
tar is prepared and applied. Some take the tar just as it comes 
from the well, put it in an ordinary watering-cart having a special 
sprinkler, and report it effective for the suppression of the dust 
nuisance, and causing no annoyance from the characteristic 
odours. Others extract the water from it, boil it, and apply it with 
brushes—rubbing it well into the surface of the road. These are 
the strongest advocates, and the most numerous, of the use of 
tar. Others, again, boil it, heat broken granite, limestone, or 
slag (preferably the last), mix them, and then use it as a sort of 
macadam. These are also enthusiastic as to the results. It must 
be confessed, then, that it rests with us to convince those in 
charge of our highways and those higher up that it will pay them 
to look into this matter, to test it, and to adopt it. If the applica- 
tion of tar will eliminate the dust nuisance, it will mean much to 
those who use the highways, to those who live along them, and 
to us who have the tar for sale. It will also solve a vexatious, 
baffling, and expensive problem for the highway department, and 
at the same time be the means of our obtaining a satisfactory 
price for one of our chief bye-products. 

It looks as if our tar troubles were ended; yet I long to see 
the day when there will be more co-operating among the com- 
panies. What a simple matter it is—theoretically, at least—to 
arrange for a common plant for the use of companies occupying 
contiguous territory, for the proper treatment of their residuals. 
As the price of gas goes down, the need relatively increases for 
higher prices for the bye-products. Many of the smaller com- 
panies might not be justified in going to the expense of installing 
the necessary stills, kilns, or other apparatus ; but if a convenient 
extracting plant were built—preferably at tidewater—by several 
of the companies acting as a unit, and full use were made of 


modern devices in obtaining the things of infinite value and im- 
portance from the bye-products, what a good thing it would be all 





round. What a help it would be towards keeping down the cost 
sheets. It has been said that “gas managers should be willing 
and anxious to go to any trouble in order to work up their re- 
siduals into as many saleable commodities as their circumstances 
and surroundings will admit.” Something has to be done with 
them. They are valuable; and the need is great, too, for turning 
them into as much cash as is possible. What matters it if our 
gas-works do assume the appearance of a chemical engineering 
works? The thing is, does it pay? Can we not make better use 
of the ammoniacal liquor? Sulphate of ammonia is a valuable 
fertilizer; and it can be readily extracted in large and profitable 
amounts. A tar-distilling plant is a necessity for the simple, yet 
effective, treatment of the gas-works tar. This will add to the 
ease of selling it, and somewhat advance its price. From this 
also should be obtained the oil used by manufacturers of carbolic 
acid, and also creosote oil and its salts. The spent oxide of our 
purifying-boxes should be made to render up its valuable sul- 
phuric acid, or by a Claus kiln its sulphur. The cyanides, now so 
necessary for treating low-grade gold ore, are also bye-products 
that should be recovered. It is a most impressive assertion of 
fact that many of the gas manufacturers of Great Britain are 
making use of some or all of these means to reduce their net 
manufacturing costs; and so well are they doing it, that for the 
last ten years their coal and oil bills have more than been met by 
the net cash received from their residuals. There is no good or 
adequate reason why we in America should not follow suit in this 
matter. 

Other problems we must solve are: Is it possible to get the 
public so educated that it will accept a low-grade unenriched gas, 
if we supply free the incandescent mantles? With uniformity of 
pressure and quality, there can be little doubt that this would 
prove a wise thing all round. Another problem that will have to 
be attended to one of these days is as to how we can arrange for 
Sunday stoppage of carbonization. I believe that this will be 
insisted upon sooner or later; and the sooner we get to work 
upon it the better. Belgium has passed a “Sunday Rest Day 
Bill;”” France has followed suit; and a Bill is now before the 
British Parliament compelling the provision of one rest day— 
preferably Sunday—in seven in all forms of service save domestic. 
We shall have to keep step with the times. The vertical retort 
question is still an open one, and one of absorbing interest. 
Reports from Dessau, Mariendorf, and Cologne continue to wax 
exultant over results attained; and detailed accounts tend to 
show that they have come to stay. 

And now, in closing, let me say a few words on behalf of the 
Association and its meetings. If ever there was a time when gas 
men should work together, it is now. The three Associations 
that have federated into the Gas Institute have realized this most 
acutely. They believe that in union there will be strength, pro- 
gress,and power. Thetendency of the times is consolidation and 
concentration of effort. We here, in New England, stand for 
and by our own Association. It is the parent of them all, and 
possesses all the potentialities for very great usefulness. But we 
must make the best of our opportunities. We must have every 
Company in New England represented in our membership; and 
we must develop enthusiasm, so as to increase in numbers and 
influence. The questions that come before us are the live and 
vital ones of the profession. Each responsible individual who 
gets his daily bread by the gas industry has an immediate and 
personal interest in the furthering of its objects. 

In order to have these meetings rich in results, it is absolutely 
necessary that the papers read and the discussions following 
should be productive of immediate and practical benefit. The 
members can make of them what they want. If those in charge 
of the smaller plants would only make the most of their oppor- 
tunities, and regard their works as “ research laboratories ”—if 
they record their daily experiences, the expedients they are forced 
to, the complications that have arisen and the way they were 
solved, the tests made, the experiments tried, the failures, the 
successes, the improvements, the methods devised, &c., and come 
here and give us the benefit of their experiences, and secure 
commendation or the inevitable criticism and advice—what a 
transformation might occur. The larger plants do not admit of 
this; the smaller ones alone make it possible. And instead of 
those in charge of them modestly waiting for light from others, 
they should let their own light shine, and so help on the cause so 
near our hearts, and make these meetings successful. 








A Prize for Industrial Hygiene.—The Council of the Society 
of Arts are prepared to award, under the terms of the Benjamin 
Shaw Trust, a gold medal or a prize of £20. The medal, under 
the conditions laid down by the testator, is to be given “for any 
discovery, invention, or newly-devised method for obviating or 
materially diminishing any risk to life, limb, or health, incidental 
to any industrial occupation, and not previously capable of being 
so obviated or diminished by any known and practically available 
means.” Intending competitors should send in descriptions of 
their inventions not later than the 31st of December next to the 
Secretary of the Society of Arts, Adelphi, London, W.C. The 
descriptions may be sent in under the inventor’s name, or under 
a motto, accompanied by a sealed envelope, enclosing the name, 
as preferred. The Judges will be appointed by the Council, who 
reserve the right of withholding the prize or of awarding a smaller 
prize or prizes, if, in their opinion, nothing deserving the full 
award is sent in. 
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DEFECTIVE DESIGN: 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE BURSTING OF A CAST-IRON TANK. 





By F. SourHwELL Cripps, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


Some time ago the writer was consulted as to the cause of the 
failure of a large cast-iron water-tank, of a type which is fre- 
quently met with on gas-works, water-works, railways, and the 
like. The bursting of the tank resulted in loss of life and much 
injury to property. The tank having been erected on a tower 
80 feet high, it may be imagined that the sudden release of a 
great body of water at such an elevation would sweep all before 
it. This, unfortunately, was the case. The cause of the accident 
was undoubtedly faulty design; and as the design is a very 
common one, it may not be without interest to make known its 
defects, so that those who only work by “rule of thumb,” or 
simply copy what others have done, may take warning. With 
this object, the writer’s report (prepared shortly after the acci- 
dent) is reproduced below. The report, after describing the tank 
and the nature of the burst, deals fully with the stresses, and 
upon this inquiry the writer founds the conclusions and recom- 
mendations with which the report closes. 


Report on the Failure of a Cast-Iron Water-Tank Erected on a 
Brick Tower. 


The tank is about 80 feet above the ground. It is 32 feet 
square and 16 feet deep, and overhangs the tower 1 foot all round. 
The bottom curb is curved (see figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4). The curb is 
1 foot deep and j inch thick. The two lower tiers of side plates 
are 4 feet square and 3 inch thick. The two upper tiers are 
8 inch thick. The flanges throughout are 3 inch thick, and project 
2 inches from the body of the plate. The joints are caulked from 
the inside; the caulking fillet being planed. 

The sides of the tank are stayed— 

(1) By diagonal stays at about 4 feet pitch all over the sides, 
fixed at an angle of 45°. 

(2) By two horizontal ties running from side to side each 
way—i.c., four in all. 

(3) By corner gusset ties fixed horizontally. 

At the time I was called in to report upon the tank, after its 
failure, I found— 

(1) That one corner had been carried away entirely, as shown 
in figs. 1 and 2. This, it will be seen, included a portion 
of the bottom curb, the rounded corner, and adjoining 
side plates. 

(2) The other three corner plates of the curb were likewise 
cracked in the bend of the flanges (see fig. 3). 

I am informed that at the time the tank burst, there was about 
8 or g feet of water in it; but it had been intended to fill it toa 
depth of 15 feet with water—the overflow level. 


Calculation of the Stresses on the Tank. 


The actual stresses on the structure are somewhat complicated 
in any case, and are rendered more so in this instance by the 
introduction of redundant ties in various directions. But it may 
be stated at once that the two horizontal ties in an area of 
32 ft. by 15 ft. = 480 square feet of cast-iron plate, are too [~ 
far apart to render any real assistance to the tank beyond 
slightly stiffening the structure. The cast-iron plates would 
bulge and burst between these points of support before 
any great stress could come upon the ties, were it not for 
the diagonal stays which tie the side plates back to the 


























Fig. 2. 


bottom plates. These are dotted all over the sides, at about 
4 feet pitch, and may be considered as resisting practically the 
whole of the outward water pressure on the sides, the effect of 
which is to resolve the horizontal outward pressure into a down- 
ward thrust on the side plates, exactly equal in magnitude to the 
outward pressure of water, because the ties are at an angle of 
45° (see fig. 4). 

The following treatment of the stresses supposes that the ver- 
tical pressure is uniformly distributed along the side; but this 
is not strictly correct. It is at points 4 feet apart, and therefore 
can only be distributed by inducing diagonal stress on the plates, 
which, added to the bending stress they have to sustain from 
the forces acting normal to their surfaces between the points of 
support, reduces their strength. 

Taking a vertical strip of the side, 4 feet wide, corresponding to 
the width of a plate, and 15 feet deep, we find that we have a 
total outward pressure of water equal to 250 cwt. If we deduct 
the 50 cwt. for the proportion of the support derived from hori- 
zontal ties which may come upon this strip (which, however, is 
more than can safely be allowed), we have 200 cwt. left. This 
horizontal pressure of 200 cwt. is resolved into two directions— 
viz., an upward pull on the inclined stay or tie, and a downward 
thrust on the side plates. To this downward thrust must be 
added the weight of the side plates, stays, bolts, &c., amounting 
to 22 cwt., and one-half the weight of water on the portion of the 
bottom which overhangs—say, 16 cwt. So that, summing up, 
we have a total downward pressure on the side plates at the 
foot, tending to break the curb off as a cantilever, equal to 
238 cwt.—see fig. 4. Is the curb plate, which is only j-inch thick, 
capable of resisting such a load ? 

Neglecting the flanges, the ultimate or breaking strength of a 
cast-iron cantilever 48 inches wide, 3-inch thick, is only 140 cwt. ; 
or if the flanges be taken into account, the breaking weight would 
not exceed 160 cwt., which may be seen at a glance is very far 
short of the actual load which comes upon it when the tank is 
full of water—viz., 238 cwt. 

At the time the tank burst, it was reported to contain about 
8 or g feet depth of water. The load on the extremity of the 
cantilever curb due to this would be about 125 cwt., which is not 
far short of the calculated breaking strength, 140 cwt. 

Of course, a factor of safety of at least 4 should have been 
allowed when designing the tank, taking into consideration its 
position and the grave results which would follow failure. As it 
is, the breaking strength is not much more than half of the actual 
load, or only about one-seventh of the strength it ought to have 
been. 

The above treatment of the stresses assumes that the curb is 
rigidly fixed to the adjoining bottom plates so as to be capable of 
acting as a cantilever; but, in all probability, the flange joint, 
where it unites with the bottom plate, springs slightly under the 
load, so that the joint at A (figs. 4 and 5) may be considered as 
“hinged.” Probably it is somewhere bordering between the two. 
But assuming the joint at A as hinged, we have a somewhat 
different state of things to deal with. 

The downward force of, roughly, 200 cwt. can be considered as 
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concentrated at B (fig. 5), where it is to be split up in two direc- 
tions—one in the direction of the diagonal stays which are inclined 
at 45°, and the other in the direction of a line joining the point B 
with the hinge joint A. It will be found by drawing the diagram 
to scale that the component B A, acting diagonally and in adown- 
ward direction, is equal to 250 cwt., and of course the reaction is 
equal and opposite. Hence, we have a bent cast-iron plate (fig. 5) 
acted upon by the force } and the reaction a tending to bring the 
two points A and B closer together, and to break the back of the 
curved curb plate in the bend. 

These forces induce a direct compressive stress on the section 
in addition to a bending stress—both varying in their magnitude 
according to the position where we determine the stresses. 

The maximum distance between the force and the plate, 
measured at right angles to the direction of the said force, is 
g inches. Hence, the greatest bending moment is 9 X 250. 
Neglecting the effect of the direct compressive force at this point 
(which is 250 cwt., or about 6 cwt. per square inch of the section), 
we have then in effect a cantilever 9 inches long which has to 
support a load at its extremity of 250 cwt. The breaking load of 
a cast-iron cantilever 9 inches long, 7 inch plate, 48 inches wide 
is 188 cwt., or far short of the actual load which comes upon it— 
viz., 250 cwt. 

Looked at in this light (viz., a hinged joint at A), the weakest 
spot in the curb is nearer the outside of the curb than at A, 
whereas in the first treatment (viz., a rigid fixed end at A), the 
weakest point is at A. As a matter of fact, the plate broke away 
a few inches from A, showing that the actual condition of things 
is somewhere between the two cases treated, but more inclining 
to the former than the latter treatment. 

After what has been said, it is unnecessary to enter into the 
question of the strength of the ties or of the individual plates. It 
has been clearly shown that the structure is radically wrong in 
general design as well as in detail. 

As regards the stiffening ribs on the plates, ribs cast from 
corner to corner diagonally on plates, however pretty they may 
look, are bad construction, as they set up contraction strains in 
the casting when cooling, and their actual ability to do the work 
required of them is very problematical. Strengthening ribs 
should run parallel with the flanges. Castings should not be cut 
up by ribs into triangles for this class of work. 


Conclusions. 


The practical conclusions to be drawn from a consideration of 
the foregoing are— 


(1) No large and deep tank with curved bottom curb should 
have diagonal ties, because diagonal ties to be effective must 
cause downward vertical force on the outer edge exactly equal to 
the horizontal outward pressure of water on the side, when the 
ties are at an angle of 45°, as in this case. 

(2) Tanks with diagonal ties should always have square curbs 
and be supported right out to the extreme angle. If curved, 
horizontal ties alone should be depended upon, and, indeed, this 
is the better plan even with square curbs where the size does not 
prohibit it, and for this reason, there are no downward forces 
induced. The horizontal pressures of water on opposite sides of 
the tank, being taken direct by the horizontal tie, balance one 
another. In the present instance, the curb overhangs one foot 
all round, and thus there is an enormous bending moment intro- 
duced on the overhanging plate, which would not exist had the 
tank been entirely supported from below to its extreme edge. 

(3) Again, caulked joints are a disadvantage on curved plates 
where strength is a desideratum, because in tightening up, the 
adjoining flanges are thrown into tension on the inside or tensile 
edge. This is evident when we consider that there is a caulking 
fillet on the back edge of the flange in the same plane as the 
plate so as to preserve the caulking space, which of course is not 
filled up till after all the bolts have been tightened up. Hence, 
the flanges are free to spring together—drawing, or rather strain- 
ing, the abutting horizontal flanges, as shown by the exaggerated 
diagram fig. 6. This subjects the flanges to an initial tensile 
stress of uncertain magnitude, and which in some cases, added to 
the contraction stresses which may already be lying dormant in 
the metal (due to the irregular cooling of the casting from various 
causes) is sufficient to fracture the flange even before the other 
forces (due to the weight of the sides, or to water pressure) be added 
tothem. A flange in this way may be a source of weakness rather 
than strength, because if the flange be cracked, or fractured, the 
crack being started is likely to extend right across the flange and 
into the body of the plate with perhaps disastrous results. The 
flanges are far better to be planed right across, so that they come 
together iron to iron for their full width. In the present instance, 
all the four corner plates yielded, although only one corner actu- 


ally burst out—the adjoining side plates being torn out or frac- 
tured at the same time. 


In my opinion, the failure was due— 


(1) The curb not being supported immediately below the 
forces acting upon it (as the sides project at least a 
foot beyond the supporting building), and these forces 
being of considerable magnitude—inducing not only 
direct stress, but also an unusually large bending mo- 
ment, and coming on the curved curb plate which 
was not in a satisfactory condition to resist such 
stresses—were no doubt the primary cause of failure. 





(2) The employment of diagonal instead of solely horizontal 
stays, thereby inducing a direct vertical force on the 
outer edge of the curb, which considerably augmented 
the bending moment that in any case comes upon it. 
This last is alone sufficient to account for the failure, 
as the foregoing calculations prove. 

(3) To the curved shape of the corner and curb plates and 
the caulked joints allowing the flanges to spring when 
tightening up, thereby throwing the horizontal flanges 
on the curved corners into tension on the inside 
edges. 

(4) The shape of the corner plates is such as may have 
caused initial latent strains in the metal when cooling 
in the foundry ; and therefore they were not in good 
condition to resist further stress. 


Recommendations. 


As to whether it would be possible or desirable to strengthen 
up the present tank with ties and stronger plates, &c., so as to 
make it do the work required of it, I may say that in my opinion 
the whole tank should be condemned, and no attempt to patch it 
up or reconstruct it permitted, as even supposing after it was 
modified and reconstructed it could be shown theoretically cap- 
able of resisting the stresses it would in the ordinary way be sub- 
jected to, it by no means follows that it would be safe. The 
fearful shock which it suffered when the burst took place was 
such as may have started imperceptible cracks and induced 
permanent strains which only need slight inducement to cause 
further collapse. 

Tanks in such positions, and of such a depth, should not be 
constructed of cast iron at all, particularly if they are not of 
cylindrical shape. They should be made of wrought-iron or steel 
plates, and these should by preference be circular. The strains 
can then be determined with the greatest nicety, and if properly 
designed and constructed, absolute safety can be insured. In 
this instance, I would recommend the erection of a circular 
steel tank of smaller diameter and increased depth if necessary ; 
the four brick walls of the tower being carried up all round to 
enclose it, and allowing space between the tank sides and the 
walls for access for painting, &c. This might easily be made to 
improve the appearance of the tower, while it would have the 
advantage of to some extent shielding the water from the effects 
of temperature—avoiding the extremes of frost and heat. I think 
the tank might at the same time, with advantage, be covered in. 


MR. DUGALD CLERK ON FLAME-ENGINES. 


In the “ JourNAL” for the 5th inst., we noticed briefly a lecture 
on “ Flame in Gas and Petrol Motors,” recently delivered by Mr. 
DuGaLp CLERK, M.Inst.C.E., at the Royal Institution, of which 
he is amember. We have since been favoured by the author 
with the text of his lecture, which we are now able to deal with 
more fully. 


Mr. Clerk began by pointing out that mechanical power can be 
obtained by flame by four different methods: (1) Filling a vessel 
or cylinder with a mixture of gas and air and igniting it, causing 
a slight explosion, and the excess pressure blowing off through a 
valve; (2) admitting a charge of atmospheric air and inflammable 
gas or vapour, at atmospheric pressure, into a cylinder containing 
a piston, cutting off access to the atmosphere and the gas supply, 
and igniting the mixed charge—a mild explosion following, the 
pressure rising in the cylinder, and the piston being driven forward 
to the end of its stroke; (3) sending into a cylinder containing a 
piston a mixture of inflammable gas and air in a compressed state, 
and then igniting the mixture; and (4) supplying a cylinder with 
gas and air under pressure, but igniting the mixture at a grating 
or gauze as it enters the cylinder, so preventing the pressure from 
rising above that at which the mixture is admitted. These four 
modes of action, and the combinations or modifications of them, 
include all the fundamental methods used in obtaining motive 
power from flame which have been attempted in the course of the 
past hundred years. In the early part of the last century, the 
vacuum methods were favoured. In the year 1820, Rev. W. Cecil, 
M.A., of Cambridge, in a paper read before the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society, gave an account of probably the first gas-engine. 
Six years later, Mr. S. Brown built an engine depending upon the 
flame vacuum method, which appears to have been the earliest 
gas-engine ever worked on a considerable scale. This method, 
however, never really produced a thoroughly commercial motor. 
Many engines were built on the atmospheric, or non-compression 
explosion, principle ; the most successful one being that of Lenoir. 
The first and second methods were found disadvantageous ; and 
consequently they are not now used. ; 

In all modern gas or petrol engines, the third method—viz., 
compression of the charge of inflammable mixture before ignition 
—is employed. Many attempts to construct engines operating 
upon this principle were made before success was achieved. One 
of the earliest feasible compression gas-engines was that described 
by Mr. William Barnett in 1838, which possessed many of the 
features of the successful engines of to-day. Later proposals were 
made for similar engines, both in France and in Germany; but 
the first inventor to succeed in really overcoming difficulties to a 
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sufficient extent to produce a commercial engine was the late Dr. 
Otto, of Deutz. The great majority of modern gas and petrol en- 
gines now operate on the Otto cycle, which has many advantages. 
The charging and discharging of the gases are accomplished 
easily; the flow of heat through the sides of the cylinder is not 
too continuous; and the cycle can be operated at very high 
speeds. Its main disadvantage is the necessity for two complete 
revolutions for every power impulse. The lecturer said he had 
devoted much time and experiment to obviating this; and in 1881 
he invented a cycle of operations which gave in the same cylinder 
one power impulse at each revolution. It is now known as the 
Clerk cycle, and it comes next to the Otto in the order of the 
number of engines running in various parts of the world. Mr. 
Clerk exhibited two sections showing the cycle, and also a small 
engine built to his designs twenty-four years ago. He stated that 
the German authorities had requested him to present the engine 
to the Munich Museum, to form a link in the history of the internal 
combustion motor; and he had consented to do so. 

In the early days of gas-engines, great difficulty was found in 
obtaining regular consecutive ignitions at a sufficiently rapid rate. 
Lenoir used an electric spark; but it was not then reliable. The 
early Otto engines had flame ignition; and the igniter served ad- 
mirably for them—acting usually from 80 to 100 times per minute. 
When, however, ignition had to be more frequent, as in engines 
constructed in accordance with the Clerk cycle, the Otto flame was 
found too slow. The lecturer accordingly produced a modified 
flame igniter, which he showed in section. It depended on sup- 
plying a port with inflammable mixture from the cylinder itself, 
the gases, being already mixed, contained within themselves 
sufficient oxygen to support combustion; and accordingly the 
flame filling the port could be very rapidly ignited—as many as 
300 ignitions taking place per minute. These flame igniters gave 
way to hot-tube igniters about twenty years ago; and now electric 
forms of ignition have been rendered relatively so perfect that 
they are fast displacing all tube methods. Mr. Clerk directed 
special attention to the regularity and the certainty of the various 
operations—charging, compressing, igniting, expanding, and ex- 
hausting—going on in an ordinary stationary gas-engine, and 
characterized them as truly marvellous, when the difficulties 
which have been faced and overcome are considered. The gas- 
engine of medium size runs at about 180 revolutions per minute, 
or three revolutions in a second. The forward stroke is com- 
pleted in one-third of a second; that is to say, the intensely hot 
gases are produced in the cylinder, the pressure attains its maxi- 
mum, and expansion occurs for the whole power operation, in 
one-sixth of a second. Ignition of the mixture, from beginning 
of the explosion to the attainment of the maximum pressure, 
takes from 1-20th to 1-30th of a second. It is surprising to be 
able to accomplish these operations with such certainty at these 
speeds; but the experience with the petrol engine is still more 
so. In an ordinary four-cylinder motor-car, with the engine 
running at 1200 revolutions per minute, 2400 explosions take place 
in that time; the whole of the operations of a complete revolu- 
tion being performed in the infinitesimal space of 1-2oth of a 
second. ‘ These considerations,” said the lecturer, “ show what 
an advance has been made in handling flame as a working fluid 
during the last thirty years. lt has taken more than a hundred 
years to attain our present knowledge of the means of handling 
and controlling flame as the working fluid in these engines. But 
the last thirty years has seen the greatest development, so far as 
practical matters are concerned ; so that now over 2,000,000 H.P. 
of stationary gas-engines operated by flame are in use in the 
world.” Mr. Clerk at this point of his lecture showed a section 
of the Diesel engine as an example of the fourth method of ob- 
taining mechanical power by flame. 

Though great progress has been made in the practical control 
and utilization of flame and gaseous explosions for the purpose of 
producing motive power, the lecturer told his audience that little 
is as yet known as to the actual properties of the working fluid 
so utilized. Science still, he says, requires to investigate the pro- 
perties of gases at high temperatures, in order to fill the gap in 
our knowledge at the upper end of the scale which Sir James 
Dewar has so ably filled at the lower end. Consequently, it is 
not for the present possible to formulate a complete theory of 
the internal combustion motor, in the absence of knowledge of 
the properties of the gases constituting its working fluid at the 
very high temperatures attained. The subject is a difficult one, 
and involves not only the statical properties of these gases, but 
requires a knowledge of the conditions and rate of chemical com- 
binations occurring in minute fractions of a second, and the con- 
ditions of dissociation of compounds such as carbonic acid and 
steam at high temperatures under varying temperatures and pres- 
sures. MM. Mallard and Le Chatelier and MM. Berthelot and 
Vieille took up the subject of gaseous explosions, and made 
experiments with numerous gases and oxygen, and also coal gas 
and air; but the records examined by the lecturer appeared, he 
said, to be subjected to very great oscillations of pressure. A few 
years later, he made a series of experiments with an apparatus 
of which he exhibited a section; and they showed clearly that the 
whole of the heat present was not evolved at maximum tempera- 
ture, assuming the gases to have their ordinary specific heat at 
the high as well as at the low temperatures. His conclusion was 
opposed to the views of the French physicists named. 

To enable some investigation to be made on different engine 
cycles, it appeared to the lecturer to be desirable to consider the 
gas-engine as an air-engine pure and simple, operated with air of 
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constant specific heat—the air being a perfect gas, and the 
chemical action being assumed as merely a means of heating the 
air through the desired range of temperature. Calculating on 
this simplified theory, it became evident that the efficiency to be 
obtained in an air-engine without heat losses was dependent 
mainly upon compression. Working out this theory showed that 
while the utmost that could be theoretically expected from a non- 
compression engine of the Lenoir type was 22 per cent., compres- 
sion supplied means of getting theoretical efficiencies of as high 
as 60 per cent., with practicable ranges of pressures and tempera- 
tures. The air standard has proved its utility as a guide to the 
engineer for a quarter-of-a-century, and is definitely adopted by 
the Institution of Civil Engineers as the official standard, after 
exhaustive trials of engines of different sizes. 

The simplified theory of the internal-combustion motor bas been 
most useful in pointing out the way to better efficiencies, and 
with its use these have risen from 16 per cent. in 1882 to a maxi- 
mum of 37 per cent. in 1906. To enable further progress to be 
made, however, it-is now necessary to know more of the actual 
properties of the working fluid ; and the lecturer, at some length, 
gave particulars of investigations he had- carried out with this 
object. He said that by the method he adopted he had been 
able to calculate full-load diagrams taken from the engine, and 
account for 106 thermal units when the calorimeter showed only 
105 tobe present. It therefore enables an investigator to deter- 
mine the apparent specific heat and the heat flow to the cylinder 
in any engine under working conditions. In this connection, 
reference was made to some valuable work done by Professor 
Hopkinson, of Cambridge, in attacking the problem of the loss 
of heat to the closed vessel; and a section of his apparatus was 
shown. At present Mr. Clerk has a number of experiments in 
hand, on engines of different sizes, with his new optical indi- 
cator ; and he hopes to get accurate figures, both as to specific 
heat and continuous combustion as well as heat-flow through the 
cylinder sides. 

In conclusion, the lecturer said that engineers were now keenly 
interested in the progress of knowledge as to the working fluid, 
because without this knowledge it was impossible to attain the 
ultimate practicable heat-conversion by means of the internal 
combustion motor. At present, however, this motor was by far 
the most efficient means of converting heat into mechanical work. 
Already 37 per cent. conversion had been achieved; and, so far 
as present indications pointed, it would be possible to make an 
engine converting more than 50 per cent. of the whole heat-given 
to it. This result had been arrived at only by the study of the 
properties of flame, not only on the physical but also on the 
chemical side; and, on the mechanical side, by using devices of 
sufficient delicacy and rapidity to deal accurately with large 
volumes of very difficult working fluid. There was still plenty 
of room for more investigators—both physicists and chemists—in 
the promising field of which he had been speaking. 








Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association.—We learn from 
the Secretary (Mr. Thomas Guyatt) that the next meeting of the 
Association will be held at Lincoln, on Thursday, the 18th prox. 


The Dublin Meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers—In 
view of the fact that the bookings in New York for Ireland for 
the coming summer are unprecedented, those of our readers who 
purpose attending the meeting of the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers in Dublin are advised to engage rooms at once. We learn 
from Mr. Francis T. Cotton, the Secretary of the Alliance and 
Consumers’ Gas Company, that he has already secured at the 
Shelbourne Hotel as much accommodation as the manager can 
let him have; and he will be pleased to give assistance to any 
members who will communicate with him. 


Artesian Borings in London.—An artesian well, reaching to a 
depth of 400 feet from the surface, has been completed at the 
Bank of England, and springs have been tapped which yield a 
minimum supply of 150,000 gallons of water per day. The work 
has been executed by Messrs. C. Isler and Co., of Southwark, by 
whose improved air-lift pump the supply is raised. The geo- 
logical formationis the tertiary beds, consisting of alluvial deposits, 
thick beds of London blue clay, mottled clay, Woolwich and 
Reading beds, followed by the chalk and flints from which the 
water supply has been obtained. The average thickness of the 
beds above the chalk in the City of London is about 230 feet. It 
is stated that the firm are doing similar work for the Great 
Eastern Railway Company at their hotel in Liverpool Street. 


Manchester and Yorkshire Junior Gas Associations.—Meet- 
ings of these Associations will be held on Saturday next. The 
members of the former will meet at the Manchester School of 
Technology, Whitworth Street, to hear and discuss a paper by 
Mr. L. D. Mosley, of Stretford, on “‘ Some Results of Low-Pres- 
sure Incandescent Street Lighting.” We learn from the Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. A. L. Holton) that arrangements have been made 
for a visit to the Brackley Coke-Works on the zoth prox., and for 
a joint visit with the Yorkshire Junior Association to the Liver- 
pool Gas-Works on Saturday, the 11th of May. The meeting 
of the Yorkshire Association next Saturday will be held at the 
Municipal Technical College, Bradford, according to the circular 
sent out by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. Charles T. B. Roper), when 
Mr. E. J. Sutcliffe will read a paper on “The Hygienics of the 
Gas-Stove,” and Mr. W. Lawson, of Huddersfield, one on “ The 
Repair of a Gasholder,” with illustrations. 
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NITROGEN IN THE DISTILLATION OF COAL. 





In the “JournaL” for the zgth of January (p. 270), we noticed 
briefly a paper, entitled “ The Redistribution of the Nitrogen in 
the Distillation of Coal,” read by Mr. James M‘LeEop the pre- 
ceding Tuesday before the Scottish Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry. The author, it may be remembered (he 
was the Chief Chemist at the Provan Gas-Works of the Glasgow 
Corporation) has just obtained the appointment of Manager of 
the Kirkintilloch Corporation Gas-Works, in succession to Mr. 
W. Wilson. He is also President of the Western District Section 
of the Scottish Junior Gas Association, and a Fellow of the 
Institute of Chemistry. Special interest, therefore, attaches to 
his paper, the text ot which we give, from the current number 
of the * Journal” of the Society to whom it was presented. 

Within the past decade, enormous strides have been made in 
the recovery ot the nitrogen of coal, in the form of ammonia and 
of cyanogen, during its destructive distillation. The amount of 
ammonium sulphate produced in Scotland during 1905 was 
17,953 tons from the ammoniacal liquor from gas-works, 19,594 
tons trom blast-furnaces, 46,344 tons from shale-works, and 7137 
tons from producer-gas plants, coke-ovens, &c. This amounts to 
g1,028 tons. For 1906, Messrs. Bradbury and Hirsch give 95,000 
tons as the production for Scotland. ‘rhe price of ammonium 
sulphate has ranged from about £11 12s. 6d. to £12 12s. 6d. per 
ton f.o.b. Hull. The average for the year being {£12 os. gd., the 
95,000 tons represent a value of £1,143,562 Ios. 

On submitting coal to destructive distillation, the nitrogen pre- 
sent in it is partly retained by the coke and partly eliminated as 
free nitrogen, which at the moment of liberation probably com- 
bines with hydrogen and with carbon to form ammonia and 
cyanogen respectively, and partly remains as free nitrogen. It 
also remains combined with carbon and nitrogen to form bases 
such as pyridine. The aim of this paper is to apportion the 
amount of the total nitrogen of the coal going to form each of 
these products. 

The proportion of the nitrogen of the coal which goes to form 
ammonia is not large. Knublauch and also Lundin give this 
proportion as 12 to 14 percent. of the total nitrogen. At the 
Provan Gas-Works during 1906, approximately 227,413 tons of 
coal were carbonized, and 8,073,161 gallons of ammoniacal liquor 
were produced. This liquor contained on an average 1°9 per 
cent. of ammonia, equivalent to 1°56 per cent. of nitrogen. The 
average of the nitrogen in the 80 coals tested being 1°434 per cent., 
the 227,413 tons of coal contained 3261°1 tons of nitrogen. There- 
fore, assuming the specific gravity of the gas liquor to be 1°020, 
the total nitrogen existing as ammonia works out at 17°10 per 
cent. This is considerably higher than that found by Knublauch 
and Lundin. 

Tnese estimations of nitrogen were made on average samples 
of the coals taken from the railway waggons, which were first of 
all partly emptied by the tipping-machine so as to allow of an 
inspection of the whole depth of the coal in the waggon. The 
waggons have end doors, and just enough coal is allowed to run 
out when the platform is tilted to allow the sampler to get to the 
bottom of the waggon. The exigencies of the work do not per- 
mit of the whole waggon being emptied, broken, and sampled. 
Some of our coals are not screened as they might be; conse- 
quently the percentage of ash is increased by clay and shale, and 
the amount of nitrogen falls, as a rule, though not always, with 
the rise in the amount of ash. 

The amount of nitrogen varies from o’g15 per cent. (Hattonhill 
shale) to 1°873 per cent. (Shields Main cannel). It is somewhat 
remarkable that these two extremes should belong to the same 
class of coal. Mr. Carrick Anderson found over 2 per cent. in 
some Scotch coals; but the ash in the samples used would be 
less, I believe, than the works samples employed in the tests. 

As a whole, the coking coals are high in nitrogen; but there are 
notable exceptions—for instance, Balbardie shows only o°917 per 
cent. The percentage of nitrogen in the coal is not a reliable 
guide as to the amount of ammonia and cyanogen which may be 
expected, as has been pointed out by Carrick Anderson. The 
factors governing the amounts of cyanogen and of ammonia pro- 
duced might be summed up as follows: (1) The physical condi- 
tion of the coal when introduced into the retort. If the lumps 
are very small, the heat takes longer to penetrate the whole of the 
charge, and consequently the products differ. (2) The amount of 
extraneous moisture that the coalcontains. Practical experience 
shows an increased amount of carbonic acid, sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, tar, and ammonia if the coalis wet. (3) The temperature 
of the distillation. High heats produce a marked increase in the 
amount of cyanogen, and also influence the quantity of nitrogen 
retained by the coke. 

Wide differences occur in the percentage of the total nitrogen 
retained by the coke; the minimum being 30°2 per cent., and the 
maximum reaching the extraordinary amount of 89°6 per cent.; 
Wellsgreen cannel giving the former, and Muiravonside coking 
the latter figure. It does not follow that a high percentage of 
nitrogen in the coke means a high percentage of the total nitrogen 
retained by it; this being dependent on another factor—viz., the 
percentage of the coke on the coalcarbonized. Thankerton coke 
contains 1'936 percent. Thisis the highest percentage of nitrogen 
I have yet found in coke ; yet the percentage of the total nitrogen 
retained by this coke is but 67°8, compared with Muiravonside 





at 89°6—the quantity of coke from the former coal being 56°7 per 
cent., and from the latter 69°8 per cent. The amount of nitrogen 
in the coke varies from 0°575 per cent. in Hattonhill to 1°936 per 
cent. in Thankerton. Herr Knublauch found in 20 coals from 
different places, including Scotland, that the total nitrogen re- 
maining in the coke averaged about 50 percent. The average of 
the 80 coals tested at Provan works out at 58°3 per cent. of the 
total nitrogen retained by the coke; the average amount in the 
coke being 1°374 per cent. The cokes used in these tests were 
obtained from the coal-testing plant in use at Provan. Owing 
to our method of carbonizing on the large scale, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain always the cokes from given coals car- 
bonized. It is known that the temperature of carbonization has 
an important bearing on the amount of nitrogen retained by the 
coke, as also has the rate of heating, especially if the charges are 
small. The amount of coke obtained by the testing plant agrees 
closely with that obtained in practice; and I believe that the 
nitrogen retained will differ but little in the two cases. 

The amount of tar produced at Provan during 1906 may be 
taken as approximately 1,833,104 gallons (of the assumed average 
specific gravity of 1°17). The amount of nitrogen found in the 
tar averaged 1°35 per cent. Twelve samples drawn at different 
times were tested, and the nitrogen varied only from 1°275 to 
1'407 percent. The tests are as follows: 1°307, 1°275, 1°315, 1°400, 
1°378, 1°345, 1°407, 1°359, 1°379, I'4OI, 1°341, I°301. 

The nitrogen exists in the tar in the form of basic substances ; 
traces of ammonia, pyridine, quinoline, aniline, &c., having been 
found. Taking the average percentage of nitrogen in the tar as 
1°35, and the coal carbonized at 227,413 tons, or the tar produced 
as 1,833,106 gallons, the total nitrogen remaining in the tar 
amounts to 39 percent. This is almost double that found by 
Knublauch. 

The nitrogen existing as cyanogen is of very great interest and 
importance. I cannot give exact figures on this point, as the 
cyanogen recovery plant at Provan is unable to deal with the 
whole of the gas produced; and so a considerable proportion of 
the gas requires to be bye-passed from the plant. The proportion 
so dealt with cannot be measured. Taking, however, the pro- 
duction of crude cyanide cake at a time when the plant was deal- 
ing with all the gas manufactured, | find the gas from 5000 tons 
of coal produced approximately 64 tons of crude ferrocyanide 
cake. Twelve analyses of different samples of this cake, taken at 
various times, gave the following percentages of sodium ferro- 
cyanide: 44°80, 49°68, 50°95, 54°47, 49°86, 47°74, 40°15, 57°83, 53°09, 
45°53, 46°48, 50°18; the average being 49°23 per cent. As 63 tons 
of crude cake represent 3'076 tons of sodium ferrocyanide, or 
08499 ton of nitrogen, this gives 1°18 per cent. of the total nitrogen 
in the form of cyanogen. Knublauch’s figure is somewhat higher 
than this. 

The amount of nitrogen remaining in the gas is determined by 
the proportions of the total nitrogen distributed among the bodies 
already discussed. If the nitrogen is estimated by analysis, either 
directly or indirectly, the result is considerably too high. This is 
due to the admission into the gas of nitrogen from the atmosphere 
when the retorts are filled. Carbonization begins at once, and so 
the gas generated should drive a portion of the air out of the re- 
tort before the lid is closed; but the ascension-pipe might still 
contain some air. Again, when the retort is opened for the pur- 
pose of cleaning the ascension-pipe during the process of carboni- 
zation, a further amount of air may enter and mix with the gas. 
If some recent low tests of the nitrogen be taken—viz., 1°7, 2°8, 
1°3, 3°2, 2°8, 2°%6—-the average gives 2°3 per cent. by volume. 
Taking the weight of a cubic foot of nitrogen, at 60° Fahr. and 
30 inches pressure, as 518°85 grains, roughly, the percentage of 
the total nitrogen works out at 49°3. 


Summary of Results. 
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These results, then, point to a considerable amount of atmo- 
spheric nitrogen entering the gas. Knublauch states that about 
30 per cent. of the total nitrogen goes in. Yet he gives an analysis 
of gas containing 2°25 percent. in the crude state; and this would, 
of course, be higher in the purified gas, and would mean 50 per 
cent. at least of the total nitrogen. The disturbing factor of the 
nitrogen getting into the gas from the atmosphere prevents any 
certainty on this point. Some nitrogen might also enter through 
cracks in the retorts. 

In estimating the nitrogen in the coals, cokes, and tars, the 
Kjeldahl-Gunning method was used; the oxidations being easily 
accomplished in thisway. Blanks were done with all the reagents 
used, and the trace of nitrogen so found was deducted from the 
total. 

As the distillations numbered about 380, a rapid method had to 
be employed. A large tin vessel, cylindrical in shape, and hold- 
ing from 10 to 12 gallons, was fitted with four condensing-tubes 

assing through the side near the top and out through the bottom. 
These tubes were of tin containing some lead, and not of pure 
tin, as advocated by Dyer. Two of the metal tubes were soon 
replaced by glass tubes and tried against each other. No loss of 
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ammonia was observed with the alloyed tubes as compared with 
the glass tubes. The standard solutions used were decinormal 
caustic soda and decinormal sulphuric acid. The distillation was 
carried on until at least 300 c.c. had come over. 

The outlet of the condenser-tube passes through a rubber cork, 
which fits into a suction flask, provided with catch bulbs or thistle 
funnels fused on to the suction-tube. The funnel was provided 
with a plug of cotton wool moistened with standard acid. Through- 
out the tests carried out in this apparatus, in no case was the acid 
in the wool plug neutralized, even where an insufficiency of acid 
was present in the flask—showing that all the ammonia had dis- 
solved in the water of condensation. The method used for deter- 
mining the cyanogen in the crude cake was the usualiron process ; 
I may, however, add that the Feld method is certainly much easier 
to work. 

For the nitrogen in the gas, indirect estimation was used in the 
Orsat-Muencke apparatus. This apparatus has limitations as to 
accuracy, but it has strong advantages. It is easily handled, 
clean, not wasteful of chemicals, and extremely rapid. I have 
done a complete analysis of coal gas, including three explosions, 
in 44 minutes; and this time might be shortened a little with two 
absolutely fresh solutions of cuprous chloride. The absorption 
of carbon monoxide is the weakest point of the Orsat apparatus, 
as shaking to ensure rapid absorption is not readily done. The 
new apparatus consists of two Orsats joined by a rubber tube, 
filled in the centre by a glass capillary tube to avoid a wide space. 
The bulbs in the second portion contain ammoniacal nickel 
nitrate for the absorption of benzene, fuming sulphuric acid, 
and water in the first, second, and third bulbs respectively. A 
mercury explosion pipette takes the place of the fourth bulb. 
About 10 c.c. of residual gas, after removing the absorbable con- 
stituents, is mixed with about go c.c. of air passed into the ex- 
plosion bulb, passed back again to mix it, and then exploded by 
a coil and storage cell. The explosions take place very quietly 
and with certainty. The rest of the procedure is as usual. 











REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


High-Pressure Atmospheric Gas- Burner. 
SENSENSCHMIDT, M., of Frankfort-on-Main, 


No. 21.148; Sept. 24, 1906. Date claimed under International Con- 
vention, Sept. 23, 1905. 


This invention relates to high-pressure bunsen 
burners of the type in which a thick-walled 
bunsen tube has its upper end provided with one 
or more apertures to allow the gas to pass into a 
sleeve surrounding the bunsen tube and closed by 
a vertically adjustable gauze net. 

The particular means for adjusting and securing 
the gauze net in position is shown in the engrav- 
ing. Upon the burner-nozzle is screwed a mixing- 
chamber which carries a thick-walled bunsen 
tube, the top of which is closed by a screw. 
Between the screw and the nut above, there is 
firmly clamped a net of nickel wire surrounded 
by the burner-head. The bunsen tube is fur- 
nished at its upper end with two or more aper- 
tures, through which the gas under pressure 
enters the burner-head. 

When the burner is in operation, the gas, 
flowing under pressure out of the nozzle, is 
mixed with fresh air in the mixing-chamber above 
and in the tube, and is then distributed uniformly 
in the burner-head, which it enters through the 
apertures shown. If, now, the screw above is 
screwed out further, so as to expose more of the 
surface of the gauze net, the flamé assumes the 
shape of a small elongated cone; while if the 
gauze net is lowered in the burner-head, the bunsen flame is broadened. 
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Sensenschmidt’s 
High-Pressure 
Burner. 





Controlling Gas Supply to Water-Heaters. 
KRrvEL, F., of Kaiserslautern, Germany. 


No. 20,734; Sept. 18, 1906. Date claimed under International 
Convention, Sept. 29, 1905. 


The arrangement shown consists of the upper part A, the shape of 
an inverted funnel, the mouth of which is covered by an inwardly 
curved plate D, in which are perforatiors. The funnel is in communi- 
cation with the union of the water-valve with the water-heater. The 
water inlet pipe E terminates at one end in a nozzle F, and at the other 
end in the water-valve B. The gas-supply chamber C consists of an 
inner and outer chamber ; and above is an inwardly curved plate I, 
perforated, and having on its upper surface an annular flange coincident 
with the wall of the inner chamber. The lower part of the supply 
chamber is closed by a main cock L, with a pilot-jet for ignition. 
These parts are of known construction ; and the pilot-cock is so arranged 
oe when it is closed its handle prevents the movement of the main 
cock. 

Between the two curved plates D and I is a diaphragm, in contact 
on one side with the water and on the other side with the gas. When 
the water-valve is closed, the membrane under pressure of the water in 
the heater is forced down on to the annular flange, and completely cuts 
off the gas-supply ; but when the water-valve is open, the water flowing 





into the heater through the nozzle F creates a suction which raises 
the membrane, so that gas can flow freely from theinner into the outer 
chamber and thence to the burner. The invention, therefore, permits 
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Kruel’s Gas Supply Controller for Water-Heaters. 


the actuation of the diaphragm that cuts off the gas to be “dependent 
solely upon the physical properties of the water, so that mechanical 
devices—such as springs, rods, or the like—are not necessary.’’ 





High-Pressure Lamp with Inverted Mantle. 
Bricyovin, H., of Paris. 

No. 22,308; Oct. 9, 1906. Date claimed under International 
Convention, Oct. 9, 1905. 

This high-pressure incandescent lamp with inverted mantle is repre- 
sented in vertical section and perspective, so far as the burner itself is 
concerned. 

The burner A is united by two elbows to the ordinary bunsen 
burner B close to the cock C on the column D of the gas-pipe. The 
burner is surrounded by a ring E, at the interior of which opens out a 
series of horizontal tubes F radiating exteriorly and crossing the base 
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Brillouin’s High-Pressure Inverted Lamp. 


of the chimney G. Between and below these tubes holes are provided. 
The burner is composed of a tube in which rests, at the bottom of the 
bore, a metallic screen maintained by a cross bar at a certain distance 
from the orifice of the burner, which is bored slightly conically. 

The gas, on reaching the bunsen burner, passes through the double 
elbow to the burner and through the metallic screen, which is held at 
a sufficient distance from the orifice of the burner that it cannot in any 
case be made red hot under the action of the heat of the burning gas. 
The exterior air penetrates through the horizontal tubes F and cools 
the top of the burner, “‘ producing complete combustion in the mantle.” 


Gas-Pressure Regulator. 
JASPERSEN, H. C. M., of Hamburg. 
No. 3290; Feb. 10, 1906. 
The patentee remarks that “ there are several kinds of regulators for 


gas-pressure in existence; but they are all subject to disturbances by 
the rising of the water and the gas current striking against the angular 
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walis—the former resulting in a diminution of the supply of gas, and 
possibly complete obstruction of the regulator, and the latter prevent- 
ing the force of the current being employed to close a valve on an in- 
creased consumption of gas.” These disadvantages are said not to 
exist in the regulator now to be described. 
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Jaspersen’s Gas-Pressure Regulator. 


The unregulated gas flows through the channels A and B into the 
supply chamber C round the valve D into the lower discharge- 
chamber F, which is shut off from the unregulated gas by the parti- 
tion E. From the latter chamber it passes, as regulated gas, through 
the spaces G and H into the space O, and then, through J, to the gas- 
jet in use. 

The water generated flows, in consequence of the slanting surface 
of I, along the outer sides of the channels H and G into the lower 
space F, and from here, through the small opening P, into the gas- 
meter. This has the advantage of allowing the water to run off with- 
out coming into contact with the regulating valve which admits the gas. 

At the point where the gas enters the regulator, four conical channels 
cause it to be at once split up and led into the openings A and B with- 
out diminishing the force of the current. 

Above the supply chamber C is a membrane K, to shut off the regu- 
lated gas from the unregulated. This works like an accordion, and 
prevents the fluctuations of the unregulated gas from influencing the 
regulating valve which admits the gas. 

The regulator works as follows: When the gas has passed through 
the four channels named, the spaces C and F, and reached the space O 
through the openings G and H, while streaming out towards the gas- 
jet, it exercises a continual pressure against the membrane, the result 
of which is that the valves N and D are kept in a fixed position. On 
an increased consumption of gas, the membrane falls in consequence 
of the diminished pressure, and the valve D opens and allows an in- 
creased entrance of gas. On the other hand, when the consumption is 
lessened, the membrane is raised by the increased pressure, and the 
valve D approaches the space E, whereby the gas supply is decreased 
—only sufficient being passed through to supply the gas-jet in use. 
When the membrane is no longer tight and there is an escape of gas, 
the valve S begins to sink. At the same time the valve N sinks and 
(gas being burnt) comes into contact with the gas current from the four 
channels which immediately closes the valve. This occasions the 
valve S to close completely and make the space R gas-tight. 


Incandescent Mantles. 
TERRELL, T., of New Court, Temple. 


No. 6814; March 21, 1906. 


The object of this invention is to produce a mantle which can be sold 
in the unburnt state, and so manufactured that the purchaser can apply 
it to an ordinary burner and incinerate it, in situ, for himself. 

The invention, broadly, consists in producing an unburnt mantle 
containing a high proportion of oxides of the illuminating metals and 
coating it with an inflammable stiffening substance (collodion). And, 
in this connection, the patentee points out that a process of producing 
unburnt mantles or fabric containing the necessary high proportion of 
oxides of the illuminating metals has been described in his patent 
No. 11,042 of 1902; while another process of producing unburnt 
mantles containing a high proportion of oxides of the illuminating 
metals is described in the Plaissetty patent No. 20,747 of 1901. He 
describes the present invention as worked in accordance with his own 
patent of 1902. 

The fabric is knitted either before or after impregnation. It is then 
immersed in hot water, or steamed, with the object of setting the 
stitches. The fabric is next cut into suitable lengths according to the 
shape and size of the mantles required. The heads are then sewn in, 
and a strengthening fluid applied to the top. So far the process is pre- 
cisely similar to the earlier one. The mantles are now coated with 
a readily inflammable stiffening substance—for example, dipped in an 
ordinary solution of collodion, or starch may be used instead. The 
mantle is next partially dried, and is then placed on a hot former— 
preferably heated internally by steam—of a diameter suitable to the 
burner top on which the mantle is subsequently to be used. 

A mantle properly made by the 1902 process shrinks on incineration 
about 35 per cent. in length and 35 per cent. in diameter ; so that the 
unburnt mantle should be made about 55 per cent. longer than is re- 
quired after burning. Thus in producing mantles for an ordinary “C” 
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burner—having a burner top of 1 inch in diameter—the former upon 
which the mantles are made should be slightly over 14 inches in dia- 
meter, 

The hot former will completely dry and set the collodion and fix the 
threads of the mantle in their position; so that the mantle can be folded 
and packed without risk of injury or change in size or shape. 

When it is desired to use the mantle, it is placed on an ordinary 
burner in the usual way, and, of course, it is much too large. As it is 
necessary to ensure uniform incineration, a light must be applied to the 
top of the mantle, when the collodion rapidly catches fire and burns 
downwards completely round the mantle. The organic matter is thus 
burnt out of the mantle, and when it is burnt to the bottom it will have 
shrunk nearly to its final dimensions. The gas is then turned on low 
and lit so as to burn off any residual carbonaceous matter. This takes 
a few seconds; and, when accomplished, the gas is turned on full, when 
the incinerated mantle acts in the usual way. 

Mantles made by this process are said to last much longer than ordi- 
nary mantles; are easy of transport; and are very regular in their 
shape and size. Further, the mantles shape themselves to the flame 
upon which they are placed in such a way that every part will be ren- 
dered incandescent although the flame may not be perfectly uniform. 


Inverted Incandescent Gas Fittings. 
Hoartz, G. C,, and Seat, H. L., of Harringay. 
No. 6086; March 13, 1906. 


This invention, in which the gas supply to incandescent lamps is 
first throttled or wire-drawn and then expanded and 
heated on its way to the burner by contact with sur- 
faces heated by the burner, consists in carrying the 
inverted lamp on the lower end of a comparatively 
long gas-supply pipe or chamber, while the upper 
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NY RY end of the pipe or chamber is made to contain a 
4 WN perforated plug or disc for throttling the gas, which 
N N then expands into the gas-supply pipe and is heated 
N \ therefrom on its way to the burner. 
WW Ys As shown, there is a tube of suitable length and 
S: 4) Vf Nv diameter, to the lower end of which is attached the 
NYS burner. At the opposite end is a socket having a 
aN seating, on which rests a plug or disc (perforated 
NY US from end to end with a comparatively fine hole or 
y y} with several holes), of conical form, with its upper 
Y Y and larger end dished. It is kept in place by a 
y Y tubular thimble externally screw-threaded for attach- 
f y ment to the socket, and internally screw-threaded 


for attachment to a flexible tube or fitting through 
which the gas is supplied. The effect of the fitting 
is that a comparatively long chamber is interposed 
between a restricted or throttled gas inlet and the 
burner, so that the gas is expanded by the heat of 
the burner itself, with the result that there is ‘‘ con- 
siderable increase of light with an entire absence of 
carbonization.”’ 

The capacity or length and bore of the tube, and 
the dimensions of the plug or disc, depend on the 
gas pressure and the particular type of burner used ; 
but with an inverted burner of the ordinary kind 
and size, the tube {the patentees say) may be about 
, 8 inches in length and g inch bore—the perforation 
Hoare and Sheat’s in the plug or disc being (say) about 1-32nd inch in 
Inverted Burner. diameter. 
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Rotary Exhauster and Blower. 
LampLoucu, F., and the ALBANY ManuFacTurING CoMPANy, 
LimiTED, of Willesden. 

No. 10,968; May 10, 1906. 


As shown, the casing consists of a part having two cylindrical spaces 
BC and of two end covers D E. In the cylindrical space B is located 
the piston F, while in the cylindrical space C is an oscillating piston H, 
serving as a valve and as a guide to the tongue-piece G extending from 
the piston F. The cylinder B is open along a peripheral line, and a 
portion of the oscillating piston H fits within this opening. The oscil- 
lating piston H has inlet and outlets ports I J communicating with the 
interior of the cylinder B and with the inlet and outlet passages K L of 
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Lamplough’s Rotary Exhauster and Blower. 


the casing, which latter passages are formed on a line intermediate of 
the two cylindrical spaces BC. Theendcovers D E are provided with 
bearings to receive a driving shaft passing through the centre of the 
cylinder B. On the shaft is an eccentric, on which is mounted the 
piston F, which latter is concentric with the eccentric, and is in contact 
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with the interior of the pump cylinder B on a line across its periphery 
and at its ends. 

The action is as follows: The periphery of the pump piston F, when 
carried round by the eccentric, sweeps the walls ofthe cylinder B ; the 
tongue-piece G fitting within, and travelling up and down in, a guide 
formed in the oscillating piston H. When the piston F is at its lowest 
position, it rests within a seat in the oscillating piston H, which is then 
in itscentral position, and closes the ports 1 J. On the further motion 
of the pump piston F, it, by means of the tongue-piece G, rocks the 
oscillating piston H so as to open communication between the ports I J 
and the interior of the cylinder—thus commencing a fresh delivery and 
suction stroke. 





Purifying Device for Suction and Other Gas Plant. 
FarRNHAM, R. V., Wemyss Bay. 
No. 11,213; May 14, 1906. 

This invention has for its object to improve gas scrubbing or preity. 
ing apparatus ‘‘ whereby it is rendered more effective, and obviates 
the necessity for constant cleaning.” 

There is the ordinary form of apparatus, and within the purifying 
tank is the usual water-holding cylinder or other receptacle having its 
lower end perforated. Through the perforations the water, acting 
as the washing agent (before the gas passes through the coke), issues 
in the usual way, and acts on the entering gas to wash it. 




















Farnham’s Gas-Purifying Device. 


The gas on entering the scrubbing tank strikes against the outer 
shell of the receptacle and deposits thereon tarry and other matters 
until in course of time a thick coating of such matter is deposited. 
Owing to the position of the water receptacle within the coke-contain- 
ing cylinder, the gas-inlet would, in the ordinary way, become more 
or less closed, so as to effect a great reduction in the amount of gas 
entering the purifying tank and so compel the water receptacle to be 
removed and cleaned on its outside. 

The present invention, however, which obviates this disadvantage, 
consists in providing around the outside of that end of the water- 
cylinder which is secured to the cover of the purifying tank, a per- 
forated tube supplied with water from any convenient source—the 
perforations being in such position in respect to the periphery of the 
water tank that the water issuing from the perforations does not splash 
back, but each stream mingles with its neighbour, thereby forming a 
water ring or band which thereafter flows down the outside of the 
water receptacle, absolutely preventing the deposit of tarry or other 
matters. The water ultimately joins the spray issuing from the per- 
forated bottom of the water-tank. By this means “the formation of 
tarry and sooty matters upon the water receptacle, together with their 
attendant detrimental effect upon the quantity of the gas entering the 
scrubbing tank, is obviated ; and a constant volume of gas is obtained.” 


Shutting Off the Supply of Gas in Case of Fire, 
JenczEwsky, A. W., of Chicago, U.S.A. 
No. 13,670; June 14, 1906. 

This invention relates to electrically actuated valves for gas-supply 
pipes for cutting off the gas in case a fire occurs within the building 
wherein the pipe is laid—more particularly to that type of such device 
wherein a valve is normally held suspended in a valve casing by means 
which are released on the completion of an electric circuit. The 
patentee not only aims at improving the construction and operation of 
such devices, but he combines therewith means for causing the cut-off 
valve to be automatically operated by the heat alone in case of failure 
in the operation of the electric means. 

A is a gas-supply pipe leading from a main, and B a valve casing 
which connects two parts of the pipe, and having a vertically arranged 
valve-chamber, the lower part of which forms a tapered valve seat, 
with lateral ports to communicate with the parts of the pipe A. Cisa 
valve plug, of conical form, adapted to fit the valve seat in such manner 
as to close the ports, or be lifted away from the seat to open the ports. 
The valve plug tends to assume its closed position by gravity. Disa 
screw-cap which closes the top of the valve-chamber. Supporting 
devices for holding the valve plug in its elevated position consist of a 
loop on the upper end of the plug, a link E, which is engaged with the 
loop, and a fuse-wire F, which is attached at its ends to insulated sup- 
ports and engages between its ends with the link E. The supports for the 
ends of the fuse-wire consist of two rods G G!, which extend through 
the cap D, and are insulated from it by bushings of insulated material. 
The rods G G! and the fuse-wire F are connected with each other, and 
an electric battery I by wires forming an electric circuit, with a switch 
J for closing it located outside of the building (say) in a box on the 
exterior, which may be opened by firemen for the purpose of closing 
the switch and releasing the valve closure. 

The valve will not only be adapted for the release of the closure and 
closing of the valve through the fusing of the wire F by an electric 
current, but also automatically by the presence of the heat in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the valve sufficient to melt it. 
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Jenczewsky’s Gas Cut-Off Apparatus. 


To further insure the prompt closing of the valve in case of fire in its 
immediate neighbourhood, the supporting link E may be made of 
readily fusible metal—such as lead. Moreover, if the link be made 
of fusible metal, the fuse-wire F need not necessarily be of such char- 
acter as to be actually fused or melted by the current passing through 
it, but may consist of a wire having such resistance to the passage of 
the current that it will be heated by the current sufficiently to melt the 
fusible supporting member E. 

The lower form of electrically operated safety-valve allows of the 
release of the closure by the action of an electro-magnet. 


Incandescence Mantles. 
WHEATLEY, W. H.; a communication from FRowEIN and WIESCHER, 
of Barmen, Germany. 
No. 13,681; June 14, 1906. 


These incandescence mantles are made on a bar or ribbon loom 
with a jacquard machine and furnished with interwoven spiral threads. 
This interweaving, the patentees claim, enables the fabric of the mantle 
to be made more loosely—that is to say, the mesh openings to be made 





Frowein and Wiescher’s Mantle. 


considerably larger ; and since the illuminating effect depends on the size 
of the mesh openings, the mantle has a considerably greater illuminating 
effect than mantles hitherto known in the market—an ‘‘ advantage 
which is not to be under estimated in view of the fact that, notwith- 
standing the large meshes, the solidity of the mantle is preserved by 
the spiral threads.’’ 


Generating Steam for Conversion into Water Gas 
in Producer Plants. 

SELLERS, F., Caret, C., and WALLIs, F. G., of Dalston Lane, N.E. 
No. 19,115; Aug. 27, 1906. 


In suction and pressure gas producer plants, it is necessary and ad- 
vantageous, the patentees point out, to introduce a certain proportion 
of water gas into the producer gas, for enrichment purposes, by pass- 
ing steam through the producer. Hitherto the generation of steam for 
this purpose has been effected in various ways—as by heating water 
contained in a pan arranged beneath the fire-grate of the producer by 
the radiated heat and hot droppings from the grate; also by heating 
water fed to a plate arranged beneath the fire-grate of the producer by 
both the radiated heat from the grate and by hot gas drawn direct from 
the top of the producer through a chamber of space beneath ; also (as 
described in patent No. 4087 of 1905) by heating water in a container 
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separate from the producer by means of the hot exhaust gases from the 
engine, and conveying the steam thus generated along a conduit to 
beneath the fire-grate. 

The object of the present invention is to ensure the generation of 
steam ‘‘ with great rapidity,’’ by subjecting water contained in a pan 
or steam-generator arranged beneath the fire-grate to the simultaneous 
conjoint action both of the radiated heat from the fire-grate and the 
conducted heat from the exhaust gases of theengine. Modifications in 
details are described ; but one only need be here referred to. 


HT 





Capel’s Steam Generator for Gas Producer Plants. 


Beneath the fire-grate A is a shallow pan B, form ng the bottom of 
the ash-pit, and kept supplied with water by the drip cock C and inlet 
pipe D, and having an overflow pipe E so that a constant level may be 
maintained. The hot exhaust gases from the engine are led to the 
chamber F at the bottom of the producer by a pipe or conduit G, the 
discharge end of which is so arranged as to cause the hot exhaust gases 
to impinge directly upon the under-surface of the pan B. The gases 
leave the chamber F by the pipe H, and pass to the atmosphere through 
a suitable silencer. There are projecting ribs on the underside of the 
pan B, arranged with a view to increasing its conducting surface. 
The water in the pan receives the radiated heat and hot drop- 
pings from the grate, and also the conducted heat from the exhaust 
gases—the effect of this simultaneous conjoint heating being, it is said, 
“*to generate steam in a very rapid manner ;” the steam then passing 
through the producer and being converted into water gas in the ordi- 
nary way. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

5139.—HintTon, E., and ANpREws, F. A., ‘‘ Incandescent burners.” 
March 4. 

5147-—ALDERSON, E., ‘‘ Mantle protector.’’ March 4. 

5171.—WAGMULLER, E., ‘‘ Gas flash-light.” March 4. 

5234.—BarBiER, P., and St. Laurent, E. J. S. pe, ‘‘ Mantles.’’ 
March 4. 

5242.—EWarT AND Son, Ltp., and Ewart, G. H., ‘‘ Geysers.”’ 
March 4. 

5244.—WEsTOVER, H. J., ‘‘ Analysis of gases.” March 4. 

5288.—HopeE, J. H., Ritson, T. N., and Moopy, C. A., ‘‘ Boxes for 
stopcocks, water meters, and the like.’’ March 5. 

5320.—Morrison, A., ‘‘ Anti-vibrator.” March 5. 

5342.—OnsLow, A. W., “ Gas-furnaces.” March 5. 

5344.—NEwL_yn, H. N. G., “ Sealing of pipes.’’ March 5. 

5368.—BoppeEn, R., ‘Inverted globes.” March 6. 

5369.—Hutcuinson, C. H. & B.G., “Coin-freed meters.” March 6. 

539t.—Sutton, C. J., and Rupp, J., “Incandescent burners.’’ 
March 6. 

5400.—CALVERT, G., ‘* Gas-burners.’’ March 6. 

5419.—SCHULTHEsS, W., “Controlling the flow of fluid in pipes.” 
March 6. 

5421.—TourTEL, J. M., and Mezatine, W. R., “ Automatically 
lighting and extinguishing gas.” March 6. 

5459-—ATKINSON, E. E. & W., ‘‘ Utilization of heat generated in 
internal combustion engines.’’ March 7. 

5460.—EVERED AND Co., Ltp., and Reap, E. T., ‘‘ Bye-pass gas- 
valves.’’ March 7. 

5478.—HEppourw, J., “ Automatically lighting and extinguishing gas.” 
March 7. 

5504-—HE ps, G., ‘‘ Bunsen burners.’’ March 8. 

5651.— RAYBOULD, A., “ Gas-fittings.”” March 8. 

5667.—ScHWaARTZ, J., ‘‘ Mantle suspenders.” March 8. 

5700.—HELps, G., ‘* Bunsen burners.’’ March 9g. 

5730.—NoORDEN, J., ‘‘ Incandescent lamps.’’ March g. 














Quality of the Gas at Sevenoaks.—Complaints of ‘‘ bad gas” at 
a meeting of the Sevenoaks Urban District Council, drew from Mr. 
Laurie, who is a Director of the Gas Company, the statement that 
they were = alive to the fact that the quality had not been up to the 
standard. The amount of sulphur in the gas was attributable to 
a certain coal the Company had been advised to use. They had, 
however, now taken steps to remedy the matter by mixing the coal in 
question with other. The pressure was at all times in excess of the 
legal requirements. The district had grown considerably ; and every- 
thing was being done by the Directors to meet the demand. Dr. 
Marriott welcomed Mr. Laurie's remarks, but said that they were not 
——— to satisfy him. If the Company were doing everything they 
could for the town, they would never have allowed so much sulphur to 


get into the gas. The statute was doubtless passed forty or fifty years 
ago; but it would not do for the present day. The pressure probably 
was quite up to the standard; but what they wanted was pure gas. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by our Correspondents. ] 


High and Low Grade Gas. 


S1r,—For more than twenty years, ‘‘ in season and out of season,’’ 
I continued to advocate in Scotland the supplying of illuminating gas 
of a much lower quality than was then in use—say, 26-candle power. I 
advocated 18-candle power ; and records show how unanimously the 
voices of gas engineers and managers were raised against such a change 
—many advocating an increase in quality. Since the universal adop- 
tion of the incandescent gas-burner, I can see no good reason at all 
why a much lower grade—say, 10-candle power—should not become a 
standard quality. 

The gas I am using here to-night is not 4-candle power at 5 cubic 
feet per hour with the mantle off the burner; it gives a flame similar to 
that of the bunsen burner. With the mantle in position, I cannot look 
on the mantle at a few feet distance, it is so brilliant, requiring a few 
minutes to allow of the effect on the retina of the eye to readjust itself 
to the lesser, but good, light within the room before I can see anything 
init. I use petrol air gas. 

Your correspondent Mr. J. W. Thompson, writing under the above 
heading in your issue for the 12th inst., suggests that it is much wiser 
not to mix gases; and he claims to be quite a “judicious toper.” It 
occurs to me to mention the following circumstance in order to put a 
question later. Many years ago, I was consulted by a gas company in 
a small town in Scotland who desired to have my opinion as to whether 
it would be judicious for them to instal plant to cost (say) £400, where- 
with to manufacture oil gas from crude paraffin oil, and to pass it into 
the gasholders along with coal gas from the retorts. I strenuously ad- 
vised the company not to erect the plant. A year afterwards, I received 
from the secretary a long letter, the gist of which was that they had 
carbonized the same quantity of coals during the twelve months just 
ended as during the previous year; that the volume of gas accounted 
for by meters was the same as in the former year; that they did erect 
the oil-gas plant, and had carbonized (?) more than 2000 gallons of oil ; 
and had spent upwards of £400 of capital; and for capital, oil, and 
labour there was not a brass farthing to their credit. 

Well, as to my question. For many years past it has been to me a 
very great surprise to learn of certain gas companies in Scotland using 
quantities of benzene or petrol with the intention of enriching the gas. 
So long as enormous supplies of excellent gas-making splint coals are 
available in Scotland, giving gas of 20-candle power, I could not see 
where ‘‘ enrichment’? came in. That was when the proper-sized 
modern good burners for flat flames were, or should have been, used. 
But now that incandescent lighting is in general use, the enriching of 
coal gas at presentseems to me to be utter madness ; and I question very 
much if any one of the users of the enriching (?) fluid ever made a test 
of the gas during the winter months, as it passed from the holders or 
from the street mains to the consumers, to ascertain whether enrich- 
ment had really occurred, for I should not be surprised to learn that the 
illuminating power had been reduced. I say this from tests made by 
myself in the eighties. If reduced, then we have something to account 
for the purchases of cannel coal or shale to keep up an illuminating 
power absolutely wasteful. It is not gas which now gives us light, but 
mantles. Who then get the benefit of the use of oil by the small gas 
company, and of oil and cannel coals by the larger companies? The 
tar distiller. 

Perhaps one or two of the gas managers who still employ benzene or 
petrol to enrich may be able, through your columns, to give substan- 
tial reasons for its use. 


St. Cyr. Ceres, Fife, March 14, 1907. Westen Kav. 


“ Tit-Bits” for Gas Engineers. 


S1r,—After the favourable reviews of the ‘Gas Engineer’s Pocket- 
Book” which have appeared in certain periodicals, I was pleased to 
read the criticism made in the ‘“ JouRNAL” of yesterday’s date, under 
the above heading. I had occasion to purchase the volume in question 
about two weeks ago, and, in addition to the “ Tit-Bits” indicated in 
your article, the following strike me as being worthy of notice. 

The table of relative electrical conductivities on p. 98 is curiously at 
variance with modern knowledge, particularly with regard to copper 
and platinum. On p. 322, comium is stated to melt at 21'4° C., whereas 
it is one of the most refractory metals known. In another place (p. 334), 
nitroglycerine is stated to melt at 7° C.—the correct value being about 
—20°C.; and in yet another (p. 353), ethane is said to boil at “89°5° at 
735 mm. pressure,” whereas its boiling-point at atmospheric pressure 
is — 93°C. Thisinexactitude may possibly be due to a “‘clerical error,’’ 
as may that on p. 325, in which it is stated that the olefine series is a 
saturated series. oan 

The author's knowledge of pyrometers is distinctly antiquated, if it 
is to be judged by the matter on p. 249. The Lamy pyrometer is 
there said to be one of the best, and thermo-electric, resistance, and 
radiation pyrometers are not even mentioned. But this is scarcely to 
be wondered at, considering the devices described on pp. 231 and 232 
for indicating temperature rises in stacked coal. } 

The author’s “quotation” on p. 301 to explain the formation of 
naphthalene in mains is, to say the least, ambiguous ; and a compari- 
son between the last two tables on p. 338, not to mention numerous 
other instances, is almost worth making. 

The criticism might be extended indefinitely ; but it would be tres- 
passing on your space to enlarge on the subject. Nevertheless I can- 
not resist drawing attention to the statement on p. 357, that the sodium 
flame is blue-green ; to the limits of engine efficiencies on p. 401 (Oh, 
that they ever approached such desirable efficiencies !) ; to the formula 
for aniline on P- 409; and to the combining volumes of ammonia and 
hydrogen sulphide on p. 263. 

goog Road, Clapham Common, S.W., James F. Ronca. 

March 13, 1907. 
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Gas-Governors. 


Sir,—Kindly permit me space to correct a misconception regarding 
the form of my gas-governor valve. 

Mr. Lill, of Edinburgh, read a paper on ‘‘ Gas-Governors’’ to the 
members of the Eastern District Section of the Scottish Junior Gas 
Association, and, as reported in your issue of the 12th inst. (p. 683), he 
therein erroneously described the valve of my governor as being ‘* of 
cylindrical shape, closed in the bottom, and having a series of slots 
cut around its circumference.” My governor is the only one the valve 
of which does not have a bottom ; and it would be correctly described 
as being simply a cylinder open at both ends, and suspended vertically 
by arod. A 12-inch governor valve would thus be roughly represented 
by a suitable length cut from a 12-inch cast-iron pipe. There are no 
slots whatever in the valve; but the surrounding casing—the chief 
purpose of which is to carry the upper valve-seat—has openings to pass 
the gasthrough. These may be of any form—tapered, inverted VV shape, 
or vertical parallel slots. 

My cylindrical bottomless valve has been applied successfully in 
several ways, such as a water-pressure reducing valve, for which pur- 
pose it is most delicate in action. Its simplicity cannot be further 
simplified, and it is cheapest to manufacture. Like my gas-governor, 
it prevents concussions from passing it. Their enormous force is used 
to end themselves by dividing to each side of the valve, meeting, and 
being spent in the chamber round the exterior of the valve on its 
pressure side; while the valve itself as instantly cuts off the extra 
pressure from the outflow. 

My gas-governor valve entirely prevents oscillations of pressure 
which may occur on the pressure side or inlet side of the valve - fre- 
quently caused by the gales of wind pressure on the gasholders— 
from being registered on the tell-tale self-registering index. No gas- 
governor I ever saw so completely refuses to register anything but a 
perfectly straight line from the moment an attendant has altered and 
set the desired pressure by an applied or withdrawn load. It maintains 
steadily, under all fluctuations <4 initial pressure or consumption, the 
one unvarying pressure it was set to maintain. 

My cylindrical bottomless valve has, among other uses, been applied 
to compensating governors in exhauster-houses, &c. 


109, Hope Street, Glasgow, March 14, 1997. Wittiam Key. 








PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bills presented and read the first time: Aberdeen Corporation 
Bill, Glasgow Corporation Bill, Renfrewshire Upper District 
(Eastwood and Mearns) Water Bill. 

ae Seeres with amendments: Newquay and District Water 

ill. 

The South Lincolnshire Water Bill has been withdrawn. 

Petitions have been presented against the following Bills: Aberdeen 
Corporation Bill, by the Aberdeen County Council; Glasgow Cor- 
poration Bill, by the Lanark and Renfrew County Councils, and 
owners of houses and property within the limits of supply of the Busby 
Water Company; Renfrewshire Upper District (Eastwood and Mearns) 
Water Bill, by the Busby Water Company, owners of houses and pro- 
perty within the Company’s limits of supply, the Lanark County 
Council, and the Newton Mearns Water Supply Committee and others. 


— 
<< 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 

Bill - a a second time and committed: Grays and Tilbury Gas 
Bill. 

Bills reported, with amendments: Annfield Plain and District 
Gas Bill, Basingstoke Gas Bill, Bude Gas Bill, Falmouth Gas 
Bill, Gas Companies (Removal of Sulphur Restrictions) Bill, 
Llandrindod Wells Gas Bill. 


MITCHAM AND WIMBLEDON DISTRICT GAS BILL. 





House of Commons Committee.—Thursday, March 14. 


(Before Siy FREDERICK BANBURY, Chairman, Mr, FIENNEs, Mr, 
RAPHAEL, and Mr. Monp.) 


This Bill seeks authority to construct new works, to raise additional 
capital, and to convert existing capital. 


Mr. Batrour Browne, K.C., Mr. Honoratus Lioyp, K.C., Mr. 
C. C. Hutcuinson, and Mr. E, J. NALDRETT represented the Mitcham 
and Wimbledon District Gas Company, the promoters. Five appear- 
ances were made against the Bill; the petitioners being represented as 
follows: The London County Council, Mr. G. J. TaLsot, K.C., and 
Mr. B. Wittiams; the Croydon Rural District Council and the Wim- 
bledon Corporation, the Hon. J. D. FitzGrratp, K.C., and Mr. E. F. 
VEsEY Knox, K.C.; the Wandsworth Corporation, Mr. T. J. BARNES; 
and for Mr. George Pitt, Mr. W. H. ELpripGcE. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp, in opening the case for the Bill, said the 
Mitcham and Wimbledon District Gas Company was a statutory con- 
cern supplying gas over an area which included the districts of Wim- 
bledon, Wandsworth, Croydon, and a small portion of Tooting. The 
main objects of the Bill were to enable the Company to acquire addi- 
tional land for the purpose of new works, to convert and consolidate 
the existing capital, to raise additional capital, to form a renewal fund, 
to convert the undertaking from a maximum-price to a sliding-scale 
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Company, to secure a reduction of the minimum candle power, and to 
introduce the modern method of testing. The Company were incorpo- 
rated by Act of Parliament in 1867, with a maximum price of 5s. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet; the candle power being 14. The whole area of 
supply amounted to 10,629 acres, and was very scattered in character. 
Altogether, they reckoned that about one-fourth of the area was either 
never likely to be built upon at all or to remain unoccupied for many 
years. The result was that there was a long length of main, which was, 
in proportion to the amount of gas supplied, more or less unremunera- 
tive. Whereas in the adjoining districts of Wandsworth and Putney 
the Gas Companies supplied a little under 12 million cubic feet toa 
mile of main, and in Richmond the supply was nearly 8 million feet, 
the Mitcham and Wimbledon Company were only supplying 3 million 
feet per mile. The capital was fixed in 1867 at £100,000 of 10 per cent. 
maximum and £80,000 of 7 per cent. maximum, together with borrowing 
powers up to £45,000. Under this Act, the promoters had carried on 
their business to the present day, with the exception that in 1892 a 
Provisional Order was obtained which had the effect, as was common 
in those days, of increasing the minimum candle power from 14 to 15, 
and also prescribed the test which was then in vogue for ascertaining 
the illuminating power. It had become necessary, in consequence of 
the increase in the Company’s business, to make provision for further 
lands upon which to erect works for manufacture and storage purposes. 
Though there were originally two petitions against this, no appearance 
had been made in support of them ; and this portion of the Bill there- 
fore came before the Committee unopposed. Then there was the con- 
solidation of the existing capital, to which objection was raised, though 
he did not know whether it would be persisted in. What he was 
asking for had become the common practice of Parliament ; and he 
could not remember a case where, though raised in a petition, this 
point had been persisted in before the Committee. First of all, they 
sought to consolidate the capital existing, and to convert it into one 
class of stock. The result would be that the £100,000 of ro per cent. 
would become £200,000 of 5 per cent. stock, and the £80,000 of 7 per 
cent. would become £112,000 0f 5 per cent. stock. Thus the amount of 
interest payable on the nominal capital would be thesame. The sum 
of £1304 which had been received as premium on the existing capital, 
would be treated independently, and remain an addition to the total of 
the new capital. As to the additional money required, the present 
capital was exhausted, and the business had increased rapidly, and was 
increasing rapidly. In fact, if they were to ask for the amount of 
capital necessary to carry the business on for the usual term allowed 
by Parliament, based upon the existing rate of increase, the present 
demand would be largely exceeded. The last ten years’ increase came out 
at about 7% per cent. compound per annum; while that of the last four 
years was II percent.compound. But last year the increase was no less 
than18percent. They could notcontemplate for a moment that this was 
likely to go on; and they did not ask for additional capital upon any 
such assumption. The engineers had fixed the probable increase at 
something like 8 per cent. compound for the future, and had assumed 
that the Company would be given at any rate twelve years before 
coming again to Parliament. This would mean an increased sale of 
725 million feet in the interim. Then came the question, How much 
capital per million feet is fair to take for such a district as this? They 
were asking by the Bill for £300,000 share capital and £100,000 loan, 
making £400,000 in all—not sufficient even to go on for twelve years on 
the basis of an 8 per cent. increase. One of the petitioners said the 
demand for capital was excessive. With reference to the proposed 
insurance fund, in recent years Parliament had decided there should 
be set aside 1 per cent. per annum as an insurance fund; but the 
whole was not to exceed one-twentieth of the capital. The next point 
was the change from a maximum-price and maximum-dividend under- 
taking to a sliding-scale proposition. This change was now generally 
accepted as a proper one—giving advantage to consumer and com- 
pany alike. As to the standard price, the Bill originally provided 
for 3s. 9d.; but he was going to ask for 3s, 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
This was the actual price paid to-day. They also asked that the scale 
should be the usual one—z2s. 6d. for every penny. For each reduction 
of td. on the price now ruling, the shareholders would get £390 and 
the consumers £1720. Other important points raised were the reduc- 
tion of the standard power from 15 to 14 candles and the question of 
testing. As he had already pointed out, the Company’s original Act 
prescribed a minimum of 14 candles; and this was raised by the Pro- 
visional Order to 15 candles. But inasmuch as gas had, by reason of 
the introduction of incandescent burners, become more important for 
heating and power purposes, the reduction to 14 candles had since 
been allowed. As to the testing, they were seeking to adopt the most 
modern and approved ideas. The petitioners, on the otherhand, were 
suggesting the most curious methods of testing. The question of the 
standard price was to some extent mixed up with that of illuminating 
power and testing, because it was alleged that if the candle power was 
reduced from 15 to 14, and the proposed methods of testing were also 
adopted, the Company would gain through being able to manufacture 
gas at a less cost. There would be some gain; but if the reduction 
of candle power and the application of the modern testing permitted 
of the production of gas at a reduced cost, it could be supplied at a 
cheaper rate to the consumer, who would accordingly benefit under the 
sliding-scale. With regard to the petition of the London County 
Council against the Bill, it was quite true, as alleged, that part of the 
Company’s area lay within the Administrative County of London. 
This had reference to Tooting, which was only one-tenth of the whole 
district supplied. From this the London County Council took up the 
position that the Company ought to become a London Gas Company ; 
and he could not help thinking this was the real object of the petition 
they had presented. 4 

Mr. B. R. Green, the Engineer and Manager of the Company, 
examined by Mr. NacpreTT, said the total area of supply was 10,629 
acres, and the population in 1906 was estimated at 117,790. The 
houses he put at 25,035; the number of ordinary consumers being 
7842, and of slot customers 888g9—a total. of 16,731. He bore out 
Counsel’s opening statement as to the scattered nature of the district, 
and reckoned that one-sixth of the total area was unremunerative. It 
was 6 miles long, and 4°43 miles across at its widest part. The change 
which had come over the neighbourhood in recent years he regarded as 
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a great disadvantage to the Company, as it involved a disproportionate 
outlay on mains; and it was more costly to supply gas to the penny- 
in-the-slot people than to ordinary customers. Of the total amount 
of gas now consumed, 65 per cent. was for lighting and 35 per cent. 
for heating, cooking, and other purposes. The Company had overspent 
their capital by about £9000. The maximum price of gas was fixed in 
1867 at 5s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. The gas sold in 1897 was 214,875,400 
cubic feet ; and this had grown in 1906 to 414,453,000 feet—an increase 
of 92 percent. In 1897, the average per consumer was 59,761 cubic 
feet; but this had fallen in 1906 to 24,771 feet. In 1897, the main 
mileage was 70; and this had grown in 1906 to 126. The Company 
had to incur relatively larger expenses in order to supply gas to the new 
people. He expected the future increase in consumption to be about 
Io per cent.; and there would have to be a further expenditure of 
capital to keep pace with the requirements of the additional business. 
With regard to the illuminating power, it was the usual thing to bring 
down the standard to 14 candles; and the mode of testing suggested by 
the Bill was more reasonable than the one they desired to discard. 

Cross-examined by Mr. FiTzGERALD, witness said that one of the 
objects in asking Parliament to alter the Company from a maximum- 
dividend to a sliding-scale one was to let the shareholders have a still 
higher dividend ; and he hoped that, if they got the standard price of 
3s 6d. per 1000 feet, they would do so, The Company were asking for 
a lower illuminating power, so that they could manufacture at a cheaper 
rate. He was quite aware that gas of a lower candle power had been 
produced by other companies; but he was unable to say whether the 
standard price was also reduced in those cases in the interests of the 
consumer. He did not know that the permission of Parliament had 
in every instance been given to the reduction of candle power on the 
understanding that the standard price should also be lowered. Head- 
mitted that if the Company were allowed to supply 14-candle gas in- 
stead of 15-candle, the consumer ought to get some benefit. It was not 
a fact that by testing their gas with the burner known as the ‘‘ Metro- 
politan” the Company secured the benefit of 14 candles. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: What benefit does it give you? You have now 
to supply 15-candle gas. If you change the burner, as you propose 
to do, 134-candle gas would do for that in the test, and would produce 
what you call 15-candle gas? 

Witness : No. 

What do you say it would make ?—It would not giveacorrect record 
of the illuminating power. 

If, instead of producing 15-candle gas, you made 14-candle, you 
would be liable to a penalty. Do you deny that the change of the 
burner has the effect I am putting to you—that the lower illuminating 
power shows the same number of candles ?—I do not think it is a lower 
illuminating power. The new burner gives a correct record of the 
illuminating power; the old one does not. It is quite true the new 
burner brings out the illuminating power to a greater extent ; whereas 
the old burner does not give the correct illuminating power. 

Cross-examination continued: The object of the standard price was 
to enable the Company, if they conducted their business well, to pay 
the standard dividend. They had in the last year been charging for 
repairs an amount above the average—over 15d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
He did not think that, taking one year with another, 7d. per 1000 
feet ought to be sufficient in the case of his Company; he should put 
it at nearer 12d. He did not know of any other Suburban Company 
charging 12d. for repairs; but no other undertaking was working under 
the same conditions. The chief cause for their high figure was the low 
consumption of gas per mile of main. As to capital expenditure, they 
were contemplating the purchase ofa new site and the erection of works 
upon it; and there would be coal-stores built as required. The site, 
in round figures, would cost £3000, and the coal-stores about £2000. 
With regard to the retort-houses, he could not say exactly what was 
wanted. They were reconstructing them at a cost of about £10,000; 
and when completed, their capacity would not be very much above the 
demand tobe placed upon them. With the water-gas plant they would 
have a manufacturing capacity of 2,700,000 cubic feet per day ; while 
the maximum output at present was over 2,000,000 feet. 

Mr. FitzGeraLp: With a surplus capacity of 700,000 cubic feet, it 
does not look as though you wanted to spend much money on new 
retorts ? 

Witness : We require a reserve. 

But you have got it already in this 700,000 cubic feet surplus, You 
say you do not know when you will have to spend this money, because 
you do not know your increase in consumption ?—That is so. 

And yet, in support of the application for capital, you say you do 
know the rate of increase, and put it at 10 per cent ?—Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. G. J. Tatsot, witness said that in 1900, 
when coal was dear, the price of gas was raised by the Company from 
3s. 8d. to 4s. 3d. per 1000 feet; and in the following year the balance 
available for dividend was increased, so that all the loss owing to the 
high price of coal was put upon the consumer. They preferred to 
raise the price of gas by 7d., rather than take money out of the reserve 
fund, which was—Counsel maintained—intended to protect the con- 
sumer against a sudden rise in the price of coal. 

Mr. H. E. Jones, examined by Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp, said it was 
absolutely necessary that the Company should have additional capital. 
The district was an aggregation of villages, with a straggling area in 
between ; and there was necessarily a large portion of unremunerative 
mains. For the last few years, the Company had been supplying the 
demand which had arisen from the poorer class of people. The penny- 
in-the-slot system was likely to be very largely increased in the future. 
The capital asked for in the Bill was a reasonable sum, unless the 
Committee wanted to run the Company into expensive parliamentary 
applications every few years. In twelve years, they would need to 
spend £700,000 upon new works. In that period the sale would be in- 
creased by 725 million cubic feet ; and if they were to meet this demand 
alone £575,500 would have to be spent, which was £175,000 more than 
the Bill asked for. His calculation was based upon the assumption 
that they would not have to spend more capital in the future than 
in the past. Under the sliding-scale, it was no advantage whatever 
to the Company to increase their capital. The standard price was, of 
course, the cyux of the Bill, The Company were separated from the 
Thames, which the coal came up, and so had to pay extra charges in 
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consequence. Then there was the additional main expense that all 
other companies did not incur, and which accounted for an additional 
2d. per 1000 feet in the price of the gas. There was also the question 
of rates. They paid nearly 14d. per 1000 feet more for rates than the 
Wandsworth Company. Then there was the higher rate of dividend 
upon the original capital, which was apt to act unfairly. So that, alto- 
gether, he should put it that the Company's expenses were quite 94. per 
1000 feet more than those at Wandsworth. At the present time a con- 
siderable margin had to be allowed in the cost of raw material. Some- 
thing approaching the figure named in the Bill would bea fair standard 
price. The Company were quitting a very large security in their 
present maximum price. The shareholders were very safe when there 
was such a margin as they had. The reduction of the illuminating 
power was a very small thing. It had been well argued by Sir George 
Livesey that the difference between 14 and 15 candle power was not 
very much more than 4d. per 1ooo cubic feet. The average price of all 
the companies in the suburbs, large and small, including this Com- 
pany, was, according to the latest published figures, 2s. 84d. per 1000 
feet, The Company should certainly make provision for the future by 
securing additional land for further works. The proposed site was 
suitably situated near the railway, and was not in a neighbourhood 
where property would be injured. The reduction of candle power 
was a just and proper thing. He did not for a moment agree with the 
suggestion that a flat-flame burner should be used for the official test 
instead of the argand burner. In his opinion, there was no reason for 
applying to this Company the provisions that were applicable to a 
London undertaking. 

Cross-examined by Mr. FitzGERALD: In London the test could be 
made at any time in the day, but outside they could only test within 
specified hours; so that if the Metropolitan testing clause was in the 
Act, and the test was carried out at five minutes past nine, it would be 
impossible to carry out the other two necessary tests to complete the 
operation. There had to be an hour between each of the three tests 
in London. As to the change of burner, this would not necessarily be 
to the advantage of the Company. The burner proposed was the one 
adopted by the Board of Trade. In Wandsworth they kept the old 
burner, and were still using it; and it gave the same results as the 
‘* Metropolitan ’’ burner. The conversion of the capital was to the ad- 
vantage of consumers, because it would be all on a 5 per cent. basis; 
and a 5 per cent. stock at auction would secure better results than 
half the amount of 10 per cent. capital. In face of all the charges in 
the suburbs, he did not think that 3s. 6d. would be too much for the 
standard price. 

Sir FREDERICK Banbury: I have a suggestion to make. We shall 
not meet again until Monday ; and if in the meantime an agreement as 
to the standard price and as to the test can be arrived at, it may facili- 
tate matters. 


Monday, March 18. 


Mr. Batrour Browne said the adjournment had led to negotiations 
taking place. His clients were willing to concede some things; and, 
owing to the pressure that had been put upon them, they had con- 
ceded others. Finally, they had agreed upon the following terms of 
settlement with the Local Authorities :— 

1.—Standard price to be 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

2.—Additional capital to be £240,000, with the usual borrowing powers 
of £80,000; also power to borrow a further sum of £15,000 in 
respect of the old capital. 

3-—The Company, within one year from the passing of the Act, to pro- 
vide a testing-station with a building and the necessary apparatus, 
and to maintain the same on a site to be provided by the Com- 
pany at or near Haydon Road, in the borough of Wimbledon. 

4.—Clause 30 [‘‘ Testing for Quality’’], omit sub-clauses 4 and 5, and 
reference to table photometer. The Local Authority to have the 
right, jointly with the Company, to apply to the Board of Trade 
for the approval of the use of any other burner, photometer, or 
standard light. 

5.—Clause 34 of the Wandsworth and Putney Gas Act, 1900, to be in- 
serted in the Bill in regard to the laying of mains in private 
streets not less then 2 feet be!ow the surface. 

6.—The amount of undivided profit which the Company may carry for- 
ward in any half year to be limited to the amount required to pay 
half-a-year’s dividend at the authorized rate on the paid-up capital 
of the Company for the time being. P 

7.—Clause 24 [‘‘Charge for Gas Supplied by Means of Prepayment 
Meters ’’| from the Model Bill to be inserted. 

8.—Clause 2, the proviso on p. 62 of the Model Bill, lines 13 to 16 inclu- 
sive, to be added. 

g.—Clause 5, as to testing for calorific power, sulphur impurities, and 
illuminating power with flat-flame and incandescent burners, of 
the South Suburban Gas Act, 1906, to be inserted in the Bill, 
omitting (II.) and (IV.) of the section. 

10,—All future mains laid by the Company in any street to be at a depth 
of not less than 2 feet, unless the consent of the Local Authority is 
obtained. 

11.—A sub-paragraph similar to sub-section 2 of section 18 of the Merthyr 
Tydfil Gas Act, 1906, to be added to clauses 10 and 11 of the Bill, 
with the substitution of the sum of £180,000 for the sum of £33,300 
referred to in the Merthyr Tydfil Act. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the point of the last clause ? 

Mr. BaLrour Browne: You know that in this Act we are converting 
our capital and doubling it; and the petitioners say that the insurance 
fund and the renewal fund should be calculated upon the actual and 
not on the double amount. That satisfies all the Local Authorities 
on this Bill. 

Mr. FitzGERApD: I think all the Local Authorities are agreed that 
a satisfactory settlement has been reached ; and we ought to express our 
acknowledgments to the Committee for having suggested a conference 
on Friday. 

Mr. EvpripGE remarked that no settlement had been come to with 
him. 

Mr. Batrour Brownz said he would call a witness upon this sole 
remaining point. A letter had been sent from the petitioner’s Solicitors 
asking compensation for damage done to his property. The petitioner 
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was Mr. George Pitt, the gentleman who did not appear at the right 
time. 

Mr. E. Herbert Stevenson, examined by Mr. BALFour Browne, gave 
evidence to the effect that the erection of the proposed gas-works 
would not have any bad effect upon the value of Mr. Pitt’s house 
property. There was a road in between, and the works would be 
placed upon a site which was at present an abandoned gravel pit. It 
could only be used for the erection of some such works as gas-works. 
In the Century Road, the Company might be prevented from building 
works within 4o or 50 feet. If this were done, no harm would ensue 
to Mr. Pitt’s adjacent property. The inhabitants of the houses, which 
were rented at £20 per annum, were nearly all working men; and if 
the tenants did not like the smell of the gas-works, the men employed 
on the works would only be too glad to rent them. 

Mr. BaLFouR Browne: My learned friend wants compensation for 
possible injury. What do you say as to that ? 

Witness : I must say there is bound to be smell and smoke from gas- 
works, but not necessarily sufficient to create a legal nuisance. I do 
not know of any case, however, where a compensation clause has been 
inserted in a Bill. 

Mr. EtpRInDGE (to witness): I do not know whether you have seen 
the clause we wish to have inserted ? 

Witness: Yes; I have read it. Itis taken from a Water-Works Act, 
where it was intended to cover any damage caused by construction 
operations. As a general rule, gas-works would not damage this class 
of property. 

Then why do you suggest that they should not come within 4o or 50 
feet ?>—It is always better so; and in this particular case the proper 
place of the manufacturing works is on the lower part of the ground, 
and the storage premises and workshops would be very much better 
placed on the other side cf the road. 

If you are not going to do any damage to our property, why not use 
any part of the land for the manufacture ?—Because there would be a 
certain amount of smell and smoke, which would not necessarily 
amount to a legal nuisance. It would not be difficult to get damages 
in an action. 

It would be a difficult matter, in these ordinary cases of smoke and 
smell, to bring an action ?—Yes, if the works were being carried on in 
the best possible way. So long as there is not more smell and smoke 
than necessary, I do not think a legal nuisance would arise. 

Is your point that the gas-works would not injure this property ?— 
Yes, 

Then why do you object to the clause ?—I do not like to see the general 
law altered in special cases without special reasons. 

But if your contention is true, the clause could do you no harm ?—It 
might put us to expense in regard to arbitration matters. 

Butif you are not going to injure our property, why not consent to the 
clause ?—If we are not going to injure your property, I cannot see why 
you should have the clause. It is altering the general law simply for 
one case; and there is no possibility of its coming into operation. 

The CuarrMaN (to witness): Does all the property in Century Road 
belong to Mr. Pitt? 

. — : Yes; he has Century Road and Belgrave Park—22 houses 
in all. 

Mr. ExpripnceE, addressing the Committee, said he was somewhat 
surprised at the illogical position taken up by the promoters. If, as 
was affirmed, no injury would be done to his client, there was no 
reason why he should not have the clause suggested. The Company 
professed to be acting in some way in the interests of the public by 
resisting the insertion of the clause; and yet they admitted that there 
must be some smell or smoke, though it would not be sufficient to 
enable his client to bring an action. However much it might suit the 
Company to depreciate his client’s property in Fieldgate Lane, he had 
had to sell the property at a considerable loss after they had extended 
their operations in his neighbourhood; and now the Company were 
going to build works near his remaining property, which must be 
attended with considerable nuisance and subsequent damage. Counsel 
submitted that one of two things should be done—either the Bill 
should be thrown out, or his client should be protected. If the Com- 
pany were right in saying there would be no damage, there was no 
reason why the clause should not be inserted in the Bill. 

The CHAIRMAN asked Counsel to read the clause. 

Mr. EvprincE read the clause as follows : — 


The undertakers shall make full compensation for all damage sus- 
tained by George Pitt, his heirs and assigns, in respect of twenty-two 
houses owned by him in Century Road and Belgrave Park by reason of 
the exercise of the powers vested in the undertakers by this Act or any 
Act incorporated therewith—such compensation, in case of difference, 
to be determined by arbitration, in manner provided by the Arbitration 
Act, 1889. 


The CuairmaNn: Is there any precedent for such a clause being in- 
serted in a Bill? 

Mr. ELpripGE: I cannot say that there is; but, if I have made a 
case out, I think one ought to be created. 

Mr. Davey, a valuer, examined by Mr. ELprince, said he estimated 
the value of Mr. Pitt’s houses in the neighbourhood of the Company’s 
proposed works at £5090. They were all occupied, and produced a 
rental of £460 per annum. He was of opinion that when the proposed 
works were built their value would depreciate by £1000. 

In cross-examination by Mr. BALrour Browne, witness said he 
thought the houses would not be convenient for the men employed in 
the gas-works. The better class of houses were let at ros. 6d. per 
week, and others for 7s. and 8s. per week. 

Re-examined by Mr. ELprRIDGE, witness said it did not at all follow 
that the men employed in the gas-works would like to live close to their 
business; they might wish to get as far away from it as possible, 

Mr. George Pitt, the owner of the property in question, said it was 
very well let to first-class tenants. It was worth £5000, and would be 
depreciated by 20 per cent. by the projected works. His former pro- 
perty in Fieldgate Lane suffered depreciation from a similar cause. 

Mr. Batrour- Browne: You value the houses at £5000. Did they 
cost about £3000 ? 

Witness : They cost more than £4000. 

If any other works, emitting smell and that sort of thing, were erected 





on this site, would damage to your property be sustained ?—Varnish 
works would injure the houses; but the varnish works now in existence 
near my property are three times further away than the proposed gas- 
works will be. 

Mrs. Powell, examined by Mr. ELtpr1nDGE, said she collected the rents 
at Fieldgate Lane; and the tenants complained of the bad smells from 
the gas-works. They complained of feeling ill, and of the films upon 
their windows. They said they had to keep the windows sbut. 

By Mr. FIENNES: The houses changed tenants very often. 

This concluded the evidence in support of Mr. Pitt’s petition. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne asked the Committee not to insert the clause. 
He said that apparently there had been no real depreciation of the 
property. 

The CuairMan: I do not think I need trouble you to leave the 
room, as we are of one mind upon this question. The Committee are 
unanimously of the opinion that they cannot alter the general law of 
the land by inserting this clause. I think the suggestion made, that 
the manufacturing building should not be put within 40 feet of the 
road, might be carried out. Subject to this condition, the preamble 
of the Bill is proved. 


—— 
~e 


UNOPPOSED BILLS. 





The Committee of the House of Commons on Unopposed Bills pre- 
sided over by Mr. ALFRED Emmott (the Chairman of Committees) had 
before them on Thursday the following Bills. 


Gas Companies (Removal of Sulphur Restrictions) Bill. 


Mr. Cooper (Parliamentary Agent) said this was a Bill for relieving 
certain Gas Companies of liability for forfeiture or penalty for sulphur 
compounds other than sulphuretted hydrogen. The Bill followed 
exactly the precedent of last session, which relieved some 14 Gas Com- 
panies ; and it was now proposed to relieve the following Companies of 
penalties: The Bath Gaslight and Coke Company, the Blyth and 
Cowpen Gas Company, the Eastbourne Gas Company, the Scar- 
borough Gas Company, the Tynemouth Gas Company, the West Ham 
Gas Company, and the Weymouth Consumers’ Gas Company. Repre- 
sentatives of these Companies having been called and proved that the 
statements in the preamble were true, the Bill was passed. 


Llandrindod Wells Gas Bill. 


Mr. Lezs (Messrs. Lees and Butterworth) said this was a Bill to 
incorporate a Company and authorize it to supply gas at Llandrindod 
Wells and three adjoining parishes. For ten years Llandrindod had 
been lit by the electric light; and this would be the first introduction 
of gas. This was an agreed Bill. By the Electric Lighting Act of 
1896, the Llandrindod Council were prohibited for 42 years from 
undertaking a supply of gas in the district. Therefore the only way in 
which a supply of gas could be given was by the introduction of the 
Electric Light Company. The Company had agreed to purchase a site 
for gas-works, and had entered into a provisional contract with the 
owner of the land. The district had practically doubled in population, 
and had become more and more a fashionable health resort on account 
of its mineral springs. Last year the resident population was 2500. 
There were 460 houses ; and the rateable value was nearly £16,000o— 
the assessable value being £12,000. The maximum price of the gas 
would be 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. The original Bill of last year 
fixed the price at 5s.; but this was subsequently reduced to 4s. 6d. 
The Corporation proposed to oppose the Bill; but at a meeting of the 
ratepayers it was resolved that the Council should not doso. There 
was no sliding-scale. 

Mr. Charles Hunt was called, and stated that the maximum price was 
a low one considering what they had to pay for materials. Asked if the 
charge of rod. for the hire of prepayment meter and fittings, and 6d. for 
the meter without the fittings, was a fair one, he said 61. would be 
Io per cent. on the cost; but it was the essence of the prepayment 
system that the price should be put upon the gas. 

Mr. CALDWELL: What is the ordinary consumption of gas ? 

Mr. Lees: About 10,000 cubic feet per annum. There were two 
new clauses (1) making the maximum charge for hire of any meter 
other than a prepayment meter at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum 
on the cost of the meter ; and (2) for the Company not at any time to 
supply gas containing carburetted water gas or Dowson gas without 
the consent of the Llandrindod Council. Then the illuminating power 
had not been reduced from 14 to 13 candle power as had been the case 
during the last two or three years. 

Sir CHanpos LEIGH: Assuming you fall to 134 candles,’ there is no 
penalty, but if you fall to 13 there is a five pounds’ penalty. 

Mr. LzEEs: Yes. 

Mr. Emmott: Has any clause of this kind been given before ? 

Mr. Lees: It was given to the South Suburban Company. 

Mr. CALDWELL: But there is no limit here as to the time the illumi- 
nating power may be reduced. 

Mr. Lees: But the penalty is on every test. 

Mr. CALDWELL: It is not to be at a lower illuminating power for 
a whole year then? 

Mr. Legs: No. Then, with regard to supplying gas in bulk, in 
accordance with the clause in the Model Bill, if we supply in bulk out- 
side the district we must get the consent of the company or the local 
authority who may be authorized to supply gas. But assuming there 
is a company authorized to supply gasin this rural district, if weget the 
consent of the company, then we say we have done all that is necessary, 
because the Rural District Council have no power to supply gas, and 
they might act as a dog in the manger to stop a supply being given. 

Mr. CaLpwELL : But the Local Authority have an interest in seeing 
that outside people do not come in with gas to prejudice their right. 

Mr. Lees: But round here it is a rural district, and they have no 
right to supply gas. 

Mr, CALDWELL: They have it in other Acts. 

Mr. Legs: That may be so if the district is an urban district out- 
side, because under the Public Health Act, an urban authority has 
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certain power to supply gas; but a rural district has no power. This 
is a rural district ; and if you put it in the power of the Rural District 
Council, you may prevent us getting gas altogether. We follow the 
Model Bill. 

Mr. Emmott: I understand the clause in the Model Bill was changed 
quite recently. Can the Local Government Board take into account 
the alteration of the Model Clause ? 

Mr. Boyce (Local Government Board): I do not at all think that the 
alteration of the Model Clause applies to this case, because this is a 
rural authority, and they have no power to become a gas authority. 
The reason of the alteration of the Model Clause was this, that by re- 
quiring the assent of the outside local authority who were not themselves 
supplying gas, that consent might have been refused merely on the 
ground that the outside local authority were an electric supply authority, 
and therefore would not give consent that would damage their own 
electric supply. This was considered by Lord Onslow and Mr. Gray 
to be a case which was rather hard on the gas companies; and the 
alteration in the Model Clause was accordingly made. 

Sir Cuanpos Leicu : What do you say to this on the merits ? 

Mr. Boyce: I prefer the Committee to decide that the Rural District 
Council cannot be a gas authority ; and in this case it is only supply- 
ing gas in bulk. Iam not arguing against our report, because we do 
not quite agree with the amendment of the Model Bill, and we think 
in the case of the urban authority the old clause is better. But in each 
case the Local Government Board desire to leave it to the Committee 
to consider the pros and cons; and you will not get the pros and cons 
unless you report in favour of the old Model Clause. 

Mr. Emmott: Then the penalty clause is struck out ; and the supply 
in bulk is left in on the merits of this particular case. 

The preamble was passed accordingly. 


Basingstoke Gas Bill. 

Sir Cuanpos LEIGH said that the promoters were incorporated into 
a Company in 1887, and had never been to Parliament for powers since. 
This was an unusual! conversion of ro per cent. into a uniform price; 
and the Company wanted £30,000 additional capital. The reason for 
this would have to be explained by the Company’s Engineer. 

Mr. William Higgs, the Engineer of the Company, gave particu- 
lars of the capital required. The existing capital was {£31,600 in all; 
£11,100 at 10 per cent., £5500 at 5 per cent., and £15,000 additional 
capital granted by the Act of 1887 at 7 percent. The whole of the 
capital authorized in 1887 had been expended in consequence of the 
increased population and the greater demand for gas in the district. 
This additional capital would last about 14 years. The present popula- 
tion was 10,¢00; in 1887 it was 8800. 

Sir Cuanpos LEIGH: When the Company obtained their powers in 
1887, the quality of the gas was fixed at 14 candles; but five or six years 
ago it was reduced, owing to the incandescent light. In consideration 
of this reduction in quality, the Local Authority got the Company to 
reduce their price when they reduced the standard. Here the hire for 
prepayment meters with fittings is 10d. per rooo cubic feet, and 64. 
without fittings. 1s that fair? 

Mr. Higgs: I have heard the evidence of Mr. Hunt in the previous 
case; and I agree with him that it is 10 per cent. on the cost, which is 
equivalent to the 6d. The Local Authority have no power to supply 
gas ; but they had a Provisional Order to supply electricity. 

Mr. Torr: This relates to outside the limits of supply. 

The preamble of the Bill was then passed. 


Bude Gas Bill. 

Mr. Baker said this was a Bill to supply gas to the Urban District 
Authority and the rural district in the immediate vicinity. 

Sir Cuanpos Leicu: Is there a Local Authority outside the limits, 
or is it a Rural Authority outside ? 

Mr. Baker: It is a Rural Authority, and is on the same footing asin 
the Llandrindod case. 

Mr. E. Herbert Stevenson said he explained the Bill to the Bude Council, 
who agreed to the terms. The promoters asked for 5s. per 1000 cubic 
feet and 14-candle power. The price was reduced to 4s.; and there was 
a reduction of 20 per cent. on the public lighting. They had a sliding- 
scale with the 4s. price. The capital had been reduced to £8000. 

Sir CuanDos LeicH: You have power to borrow. This is rather 
absurd considering the small amount of capital. Then, as to the 
testing-clauses, we have not yet finally settled. 

Mr. Stevenson : The testing-clauses are not yet finally settled for any 
gas company. 

The preamble of the Bill was passed. 


Falmouth Gas Bill. 

Mr. Baker said this was a settled Bill with the Falmouth Cor- 
poration. 
; — Leicu : I see some question arises about contracting 
in bulk. 

Mr. Baker: Yes. It goes about 2 miles outside of Falmouth into a 
rural district. We have no objection to the Basingstoke clause. 

Mr. Cuanpbos LeicH: The present capital is £18,500, and you want 
£15,000 additional capital. How long will the £15,000 last you? 

Major Mead (Chairman of the Company) : About 15 or 16 years. 

Mr. Baker: The Truro Gas Company, who supply a similar dis- 
trict, have obtained powers for £60,000; and they havea standard price 
of 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, against our 4s. 

The Bill was passed. 








Water Purchase Question at Slough.—The Slough Urban District 
Council have appointed themselves a Committee to inquire into the 
advisability or otherwise of taking proceedings with a view to the pur- 
chase of the undertaking of the Slough Water Company. When the 
matter was being discussed, one member remarked that when the 
Council went into the subject ten years ago they were staggered at the 
figure asked; and he expected they would be even more staggered now. 
It was, however, pointed out that the present motion was only a pre- 
liminary step. 





ANNFIELD PLAIN AND DISTRICT GAS BILL. 


House of Commons Committee.—Tuesday, March 12. 


(Before Sir FREDERICK BANBURY, Chairman, Mr. FIENNES, Mr. 
RAPHAEL, and Mr. Monp.) 


This Bill is to incorporate a Company with power to acquire and 
construct gas-works, and to manufacture and supply gas in the urban 
districts of Annfield Plain and Tanfield and the parish of Medomsley, 
in the county of Durham. It was opposed by the Annfield Plain Urban 
District Council. 


Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp, K.C., and Mr. VEsEy Knox, K.C., appeared 
for the promoters ; the Hon. J. D. FitzGEratp, K.C., and Mr. R. I. 
Simey represented the District Council. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp, in opening the case, explained the object of 
the Bill, and stated that the three townships of Annfield Plain contained 
a total population of 26,000. Since 1870 there had been two distinct 
supplies of gas—one being obtained from West Kyo and the other from 
Dipton. The gas-works at Kyo were owned by a limited Company, 
and the Dipton business was in the hands of private individuals. These 
parties did not possess statutory powers to supply gas—that was tosay, 
they had pipes laid down, but had no right to open the streets, nor 
were they under any obligations to supply gas of any particular quality 
or at any fixed pressure. Generally speaking, the supply had been 
very unsatisfactory, In the autumn of last year, Messrs. Schultz and 
Comins purchased these two undertakings; paying for them in cash 
asum of £10,000. They had subsequently set to work to improve the 
supply—laying down larger mains for the purpose. The Urban Dis- 
trict Council having refused them permission to put down any more 
mains, the promoters of the Bill before the Committee asked for power 
to acquire these gas undertakings, and supply the district with gas 
under statutory authority. If the Bill were passed, the works would be 
taken over at a price to be settled by arbitration. It was proposed that 
the share capital should be £45,000. This, together with borrowing 
powers up to one-third of the original capital, was, he considered, a fair 
sum to allow the promoters to carry on business for fifteen years with- 
out having to come again to Parliament. With regard to the charge 
for gas, it was thought that 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet would be a fair 
maximum price; but it would be the promoters’ business to supply at 
a lower figure if possible. The present price was 4s. in one case, and 
4s. 6d. in the other. So far as the maximum dividend was concerned, 
inasmuch as the Company would be working for the first time under 
statutory powers, they should have asked for a certain proportion, as 
original capital, to bear interest at 10 per cent., and the balance at 7 
per cent. with the auction clauses applicable thereto ; but he was pre- 
pared to accept 7 per cent. on the whole of the capital. 

Mr. W. A. Schultz, the senior partner in the firm of Messrs. Schultz, 
Comins, and Co., accountants, said that, in conjunction with his 
partner, he purchased the gas-works at Dipton—taking them over as 
from March 1, 1906. The actual price paid was {2161 12s., and the 
amount paid for the West Kyo works was £7000. 

In cross-examination by Mr. FitzGERALD, witness said the district 
which they proposed to serve with gas was inhabited principally by 
colliers and shopkeepers who ministered to their necessities. Before 
he purchased the works at Dipton, he had had no connection at all 
with the place, nor had any of the gentlemen named as promoters of the 
Bill. He received particulars that the works were for sale in February 
or March, 1906. 

Mr. FitzGERALD: By the contract which you ultimately made, these 
works appear to have been sold on Feb. 20, 1906, to Messrs. Best and 
Turner, of Bradford, for £1650? 

Witness : The purchase had not been completed. 

Then you appear on the scene, and purchase their agreement from 
Messrs. Best and Turner ?—Yes. 

What was the share capital of the Annfield Plain Company ?—You 
may take it I have no knowledge. 

Don't you know? Was the whole share capital of this Company 
£2000 paid up ?—We bought the works, not the capital. The Com- 
pany had spent on their works a considerable sum out of revenue, 
which is a very important point. 

In answer to further questions, witness said possibly the Company, 
on their £2000 capital, had been paying 5 per cent. for a number of 
years—up to the time they sold the works, and the last three years 
had been making a profit of 7 per cent. The works were not up to 
date ; and it was proposed to discontinue them later, but not because 
they could not be used. Counsel put it to witness that the works were 
old, starved, and neglected, and that the Company had no business to 
pay any dividend at all; but he declined to admit that. He only said 
the works were not kept up to date. 

Mr. E. H. Stevenson said he had inspected the district and works at 
Annfield; and it appeared to him that there was a very considerable 
demand for gas in the neighbourhood. In the two works there were 
in all 31 retorts, which could supply about 26 or 27 million cubic feet 
of gas a year. The rest of the plant was not equal to the retorts, 
and would have to be enlarged as the consumption of gas increased. 
Before the works were acquired by the promoters, everything was 
apparently done to restrict the growth of consumption; and great 
difficulty had been experienced during the past winter in keeping up 
the supply. In more than one case, gas had gone out in the Dipton 
district. This had been consequent on altering or resetting the retorts. 
The condenser was capable of dealing with more gas than was likely 
to be made for some time to come. There were in the Annfield dis- 
trict about 8000 yards of mains, ranging from 5 to 3 inches in diameter. 
In the Kyo district there were about 5000 yards of mains. When the 
concern was bought, they ranged from 4 inches down to 2 inches in dia- 
meter. They had lately been added to by the laying of a 6-inch main 
connecting up the two gas-works. The Dipton works were now in 
good order, and fairly equal to the present demand upon them. It 
would be greatly to the advantage of the district that the works should 
be carried on together or be amalgamated; and still more that those 
who held them should be under parliamentary regulations, so that 
the consumer could get a supply of gas constant both in purity and in 
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pressure. Asked what he had to say as to the capital powers proposed 
in the Bill, witness said the present case was one of the most difficult 
he had ever bad with regard to calculating the capital. It was equal, 
in fact, to starting a new undertaking. There was a small quantity of 
gas now sold—about 9 million cubic feet per annum; but there was 
such a large field for its supply that he thought in a few years the demand 
would require works to furnish approximately 40 million cubic feet. 
Then capita! was required for the development of the undertaking for 
another eight or ten years. In his opinion, therefore, the amount asked 
for by the promoters was not excessive, He had madea rough estimate 
as to what must have been the expenditure of capital on the present 
works; and in his opinion some £12,000 or upwards had been spent 
on the two undertakings prior to their acquisition by Mr. Schultz and 
his partner. There had already been a considerable increase in the 
demand for gas since the undertakings had been overhauled ; in fact, 
people could not be connected up fast enough. The works were not 
able to supply the demand. If the Local Authority had not refused per- 
mission, a considerable number of additional mains would have been 
laid by now. 

Mr. Vesey Knox: It has been suggested that this undertaking would 
be very much over-capitalized if the amount of money.were expended 
which is proposed by the Bill. Have you worked it out ? 

Witness ; The area is somewhat scattered, and the cost of the mains 
would be more than usually heavy. Moreover, a number of houses 
would have to be furnished with pipes and fittings, as the people are 
not of the class who could put in their own fittings. In fifteen years, 
I think, there would probably be an expenditure of about £700 or £800 
per million cubic feet of gas sold. 

What do you say as to the price proposed to be charged for the gas? 
—lIt is always best to have a standard price. It is certainly best for 
the consumer, because it induces a company to supply gas of the best 
quality. I think the maximum provided for in the Bill is reasonable. 
The lowest price now being charged in the district is 4s. per 1000 
cubic feet. It is the invariable practice of Parliament, in the case of 
a maximum-price company, to allow some margin between that price 
and the one charged ; and 64. isnot too much. Of course, the Com- 
pany will not be likely to charge 4s. 64. if they can help it, but will re- 
duce the price as much as possible, in order to increase the number 
of consumers. 

The petition against the Bill urges that the supply of gas could be 
more economically carried out by the District Council ?—But the 
Council are not taking any steps to do it; and I do not see how they 
could supply more economically. 

In cross-examination by Mr. FitzGERALD, witness, in explanation 
of the suggested substitution of £5 for £20 as the penalty for not keep- 
ing the gas up to standard, said that what was right for London in 
the matter of relief was certainly right forany and every other company 
in England. Counsel pointed out that, under the Gas-Works Clauses 
Act, 1871, companies were liable to a penalty not exceeding {20 every 
time the gas was below the illuminating power mentioned in the Act, 
and that in the present case, the promoters having undertaken to supply 
gas of 14-candle power, the Magistrate’s discretion as to the imposition 
of a fine would be limited to £5. Witness acquiesced. In answer to 
further questions, he said he expected the sale of gas to reach 40 million 
cubic feet in four or five years, though the present consumption was 
only 9 millions. What it might become in twelve years’ time must, of 
course, depend upon the growth of the neighbourhood. 

In answer to a question by a member of the Committee, witness 
explained that the law provided for an extra charge of 10d. per 1000 
cubic feet in the case of slot-meter consumers. 

Mr. W. C. Parkinson, a Director of Messrs. Parkinson and W. & B. 
Cowan, Limited, said he was associated with Mr. Walker, Mr. Hazell 
(ex-M.P. for Leicester), and others in the promotion of the Bill. He 
was largely interested in various gas undertakings, and had agreed to 
invest upwards of £2000 in the present enterprise if everything went 
through satisfactorily. 

Mr. H. E. Jones said he had made himself acquainted with the two 
gas-works under consideration, and had calculated that they had cost 
£9000 toconstruct, or £1000 per million cubic feet of gas supplied. He 
had priced this out on terms which he considered low. Nogas engineer 
of any standing would be prepared to say that he could construct two 
works on this scale for less than £10,000. Then there would be the 
floating capital to work the concern, the money in the bank, book debts, 
andsoon. It had always been the practice to allow a special advan- 
tage to original capital. 

Mr. VEsEY Knox: There is one thing you consider to be an adverse 
circumstance—that is, the leakage ? 

Witness: Yes. In a colliery district the leakage amounts to 40 per 
cent., which means that in the price of gas you must make a large allow- 
ance for keeping the mains in order. 

You estimate that there will be a very considerable extension of the 
business when the Company is put on a statutory basis?—Yes. The 
capital asked for, in my view, is reasonable. The condition in which 
these people found the undertakings was one of abject neglect and 
depreciation. 

Mr. Head, who has charge of the gas department of the North- 
Eastern Railway Company in the Annfield district, said he thought the 
proposed change would be in the interests of his Company, who were 
the largest consumers in the Annfield district. 

Evidence was then given in support of the Bill by the Vicar of Dipton 
and two other local residents. 


Wednesday, March 13. 


On the resumption of the inquiry this morning, the case for the 
opponents of the Bill was taken. 


Mr. FITZGERALD pointed out the difference between the position of 
a statutory gas company and that of a limited liability company estab- 
lished under the Companies Acts in the ordinary way. He said that, 
in dealing with a limited company, the only persons to be considered 
were the promoters and the shareholders; but in the case of a gas 
company, Parliament was asked to set up what was, for all practical 
purposes, a monopoly of gas lighting within the district, and therefore 





the consumers had to be considered. Parliament had always guarded 
their interests, and would not allow a company to be set up with ex- 
travagant capital and extravagant prices which would place them 
under the obligation of either paying too much for their gas or going 
without it altogether. The original Bill disregarded every safeguard 
Parliament had set up. It was the promoters’ original intention to 
get the Bill through without any of the protection to the gas consumer 
which had been provided during the past thirty years. 

The CuairMAN: What we have to consider is what is before us, and 
not what the promoters may have intended. 

Mr. FitzGERALp said he had had thirty years’ experience of gas 
company legislation, and had never seen a Bill which so completely 
contravened the practice of Parliament as this one did. Who were 
the Company? Was there any guarantee that when the Company 
was incorporated there would be anyone in it except Messrs. Schultz 
and Comins? As for Mr. Parkinson, he did not suppose that gentle- 
man had ever heard of Annfield Plain before. As a gas-meter manu- 
facturer, however, his position was perfectly obvious and legitimate. 
He (Counsel) did not know of any case where the proraoters’ profits— 
mere paper profits—had been allowed by Parliament as was now pro- 
posed. This transaction was not a straightforward one. No one knew 
what the promoters were to be autborized to get. Mr, Schultz did not 
make it clear that he would not ask for a profit of 100 percent. He 
wanted Parliament to pass a Bill which would enable him to go before 
an arbitrator, with no one present to protect the public, and ask fora 
very large profit. 

The CuairMAN: Can you tell us whether an arbitration clause of 
this kind has ever been inserted in a Gas Bill ? 

Mr. FitzGERALD: I have never seen a clause of this kind, by which 
the promoters were to get indefinite profit for the promotion; and I 
doubt if any such provision was ever passed by Parliament. If there 
ever was a case in which Parliament ought to see that consumers of 
gas were protected, it was this, The total capital the promoters are 
asking for, including borrowing powers, is £60,009. This is an ex- 
travagant amount, and would last them I do not know how many years, 
and keep them away from Parliament. One-half of the capital would 
be quite sufficient to enable them to raise their output from 9g million 
to 30 million cubic feet. I cannot help saying that, while over a long 
experience I know the gas industry to be mainly managed by gentle- 
men of high repute, who deal equitably with the consumers, and do 
not endeavour to secure extravagant profits, a Bill of this sort, pro- 
moted in this way, casts discredit on the whole gas industry. 

The CuarrMAn asked if Counsel for the promoters was going to pro- 
duce evidence to show that an arbitration clause such as the one in 
question had ever been inserted before. 

Mr. Ltoyp said he was not. He could not remember a case. 


The room was then cleared. On the re-admission of the public, 

The CHAIRMAN announced that the Committee had carefully con- 
sidered the objections which had bzen raised to clause 29, and had 
come to the conclusion that they should require an amendment to be 
brought up which would give the Local Authority some power to be 
present at the arbitration. 


Mr. Lioyp: I shall be prepared to give them full access to our books, 
and provide them with every facility. 

Evidence was then given on behalf of the opponents. 

Mr. Corbet Woodall, examined by Mr. Simey, said he had read the 
Bill before the Committee, and had visited the Annfield Plain district. 


As to the promoters’ suggestion to have a main (practically a dead one) 
going from Dipton to Tantobie, it was quite contrary to the practice 
of Parliament to allow competition in gas supply; and, therefore, he 
should be surprised if the Legislature gave its sanction to the Company 
entering Tantobie. Lord Joicey was now supplying that area. 

Mr. Simzy: What are the points, generally speaking, which struck 
you as particularly objectionable in the Bill originally deposited ? 

Witness: For one thing, the claim that the whole capital should be 
treated as original is absurd as applied to capital which is not even 
issued. I also object to the claim for a 10 per cent. dividend; and I 
have very strong feelings against the proposal that there should be ar- 
bitration in a case where the purchase has been settled beforehand. If 
these promoters are proceeding, as adventurers, to get what they can 
out of this thing, one can understand it ; but they should keep away from 
Parliament. To ask Parliament to treat their money as original capital 
is an outrage. I say the standard rate of dividend should be 5 percent., 
and the price of gas 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. That is about the price 
now; and at this figure I think 5 per cent. would be easily earned. 
Lord Joicey is charging 3s. 7d. and 4s. in Tantobie. 

What objections have you to the Bill as it now stands ?—I think the 
capitalization is far too high. It would be amply sufficiént if capital 
were provided to treble the output of the undertaking, which is a very 
large thing to do. We invariably ask for capital sufficient to double 
the output. In this case, if a trebled output is allowed for, £30,009 
would be enough. That would take £10,000 for the purchase, £6000 
for concentrating upon one site the whole of the gas-works, and £14,0co0 
to provide for the extension of the business. 

We know that the present output is something under 9 million cubic 
feet. Do yousee any probability of that being more than trebled within 
the next thirteen or fourteen years ?—I donot. There is no necesstty 
whatever for any such capitalization as is proposed. 

Have you anything to say with respect to the way in which the 
amount alleged to have been paid for the Dipton works has been 
arrived at ?>—No; I have no comments to make. All I cansay is that, 
in my opinion, the capital standing in the books of the two Companies 
(£16900 in one case, and £3500 in the other), fairly represents the full 
value of the undertakings. It is quite true that the works are send- 
ing out between them g million cubic feet of gasa year; but they are 
not fit for it At Dipton there are two miserable little purifiers, quite 
unfit to deal with the gas effectively, and at Annfield Plain the retorts 
are in ruin, the purifiers entirely worn out, and generally the place 
is in a deplorable condition. Under these circumstances, the Com- 
pany are altogether unjustified in providing dividends. They should 
spend their money putting the place in order. 
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Of course, something must be allowed for goodwill ?—The share 
capital of the Companies is (say) £3000. There is £1500 borrowed 
money at Annfield, and {1000 at Dipton. If the two Companies had 
joined together and come here for a Bill for incorporation, it would 
have been perfectly reasonable to ask that this £3000 should be re- 
garded as original capital, and bear a 10 per cent. dividend. But that 
would have been all anyone would have dreamed of asking. To ask 
that the premium upon the purchase of the goodwill and upon the 
works should be regarded as original capital, and, as such, be entitled 
to have a large dividend placed upon it, is contrary to anything in my 
experience. I do not suppose for a moment it will be allowed. 

Do you think this is pre-eminently a case in which the promoters 
should be put upon their good behaviour, and forced to come to Par- 
liament again?—They are certainly not conditions under which they 
should be allowed to stay a long period from Parliament. These people 
are new to the neighbourhood ; they have no experience of it. They 
seem to me to be rather drawing the bow at a venture in buying the 
undertakings at all. They might have waited some time, until they 
had put their house in order, before applying for a Bill. 

In further examination, witness said, on the subject of the sliding- 
scale, for which he expressed preference, it would not matter whether 
the capital was treated as 7 percent.or5 percent. He should not like 
the promoters to go away with the maximum price of 4s. 6d., which 
they would immediately charge, and then get their shares up to a con- 
siderable value before again coming to Parliament. It was quite pos- 
sible the Local Authority might think it their duty to purchase the 
property; and to have the price at 4s. 6d. would put the Company in 
a strong position, either with the consumers or in viewof a sale. Sup- 
posing the sliding-scale was adopted, the standard price he would 
suggest was 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, which was about the present figure. 
The Company would be at liberty to charge, in addition to this, some- 
thing more for gas supplied through prepayment meters. This would 
correspond with a dividend of 5 per cent., which was a fair return for 
the money invested. If they could do well, their dividend would go 
steadily up ; but the consumers would not complain, because the price 
would go down. With regard to the scheduled agreement, he saw 
absolutely no reason for any valuation at all. These people had 
bought their company; and why they should take their profit upon 
that he could not understand. 

Mr. Simey : However impartial the arbitrator may be, do you see 
any protection which the consumer of gas is to get ? 

Witness ; What I feel is this: I cannot seriously consider the agree- 
meat—the idea of more money being paid under it. It might be that 
there is no precedent of any sort. If these people are bond fide starting 
a gas company, they have no business to pile into the capital profits 
other than can legitimately be made out of the business of supplying 
gas. To let the agreement stand is to say that Parliament approves 
the idea of these adventurers—speaking without any disrespect at all— 
making a large profit, and then requiring the gas consumers to pay a 
dividend upon it. The agreement is radically and altogether wrong ; 
and I cannot discuss the details. 

Do you think that this is a case where, if there is no sliding-scale, 
there should be some restriction of the fees the Directors should receive ? 
—lIno a well-regulated gas company the interests of the shareholders 
and the consumers are identical. That is my experience. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lioyp, witness said he would rather have 
the gas supplied by a non-statutory company than by the statutory one 
proposed by the Bill; but assuming Parliament passed a proper Act, 
he would prefer the gas to be supplied by a statutory company. 

Mr. Lioyp: As I understand matters, the Bill originally proposed a 
sliding-scale. We might have been mistaken, but we thought it was 
in the interests of your clients that the change should be made to the 
maximum price. Asa matter of fact, we prefer the sliding-scale ; and, 
as I understand, you agree that this is best. It becomes really a ques- 
tion of what is the fair amount of capital, dividend, and price. As to 
capital, how many houses are there in Annfield to-day ? 

Witness : The population is 14,000; and to get the number of houses 
I would divide by 5. This would put the number at 2800. I have 
no idea as to how many of the houses are already supplied with gas; 
but in this district, where the miners get their coal practically for 
nothing, and keep their fires burning all night, gas is not so great a 
necessity as in centres situated like London. 

Cross-examination continued: He had not gone into the question as 
to what meters and fittings would probably be required to be found 
by the Company ; but they would not cost more there than in London. 
He did not know what was likely to be wanted in the next twelve or 
fourteen years. The cost worked out at about £300 per million cubic 
feet. Asked if the Gaslight and Coke Company did not get a 3s. od. 
standard at a time when the actual price of gas was 3s. 6d., and they 
were entitled to a 10 per cent. dividend, witness replied that they were 
not trying the case of the Gaslight and Coke Company. 

Mr. Lioyp: I agree; but at the actual price of 3s, 6d. you were 
dividing 10 per cent. when you were entitled to 3s. od. 

The CHAIRMAN (to witness) : With the Money Market in its present 
state, could you sell the shares of a company like this to pay a dividend 
of 5 per cent. ? 

Witness: Yes. It is the prospect of the sliding-scale that is the 
inducement. With every penny the price goes down, up goes the 
dividend. 

I think you said the chief protection to the consumer would bea 
standard price and a sliding-scale. You think that practically covers 
everything ?—Yes. 

Mr. Simey: With the proper capitalization ? 

Witness: Certainly ; that is an essential factor in the case. 

Mr. W. Hardie, the Engineer and Manager of the Tynemouth Gas 
Company, said last November he made a report upon the Annfield 
Plain gas business for the Urban District Council. The existing gas- 
works were in a very dilapidated condition. Among other things, he went 
into the question of the cost to the Council of the establishment of new 
works ; and for this purpose he provided for an annual consumption of 
gas approaching 30 million cubic feet, and for a daily consumption of 
135,000 cubic feet. He found it would be necessary to expend {22,590 
upon new works, without taking into. account the purchase of the old 
ones, The idea was to put up works that might be easily enlarged. 





The additional capital required for developing the business would be 
£12,500. This would provide for a total consumption of 50 million 
cubic feet per annum, and also for plant and consumers’ installations. 
He next dealt with the question of price, and pointed out that if his 
scheme were adopted the charge to ordinary consumers ought not to 
exceed 3s., and to slot-meter consumers 33. 6d., per 1000 cubic feet. 

Mr. Lioyp cross-examined witness with a view to showing that it 
would take twelve years for the annual consumption to reach 30 million 
cubic feet, and that his report did not contain any mention of the fact 
that the Council would have to buy the existing works before embark- 
ing upon their own project. 

Witness said his estimate was based upon a particular output, and 
that the old works would have been wf 

Mr. Lioyp: But doyou not know that it makes a difference whether 
you buy works as a going concern or put up your own works? 

Witness: That depends upon the price you give. 

Mr. FitzGeraLp: I have often heard it stated that the Local 
Government Board do not allow a local body to establish gas-works 
without first buying up the existing works; but the Board state that 
there is no rule on the subject. 

Mr. Litoyp: Mr. Woodall has stated that no case is known where 
this practice was not followed. 

Mr. FitzGErALp: I cannot help what the local practice is. I am 
talking about the rule; and I am informed that no such rule exists. 

Mr. Lioyp then addressed the Committee on behalf of the promoters. 
He protested against the attack which his learned friend had seen fit to 
make upon his clients. These gentlemen were, he said, well known in 
the City and in the gas world, and he could not find any suggestion, 
in the correspondence or anywhere else, that this attitude was going to 
be adopted towards them. He did not, however, propose to reply to 
these aspersions, because he hoped that Parliament would allow the 
promoters toset up their proposed business. He recognized that if the 
total capital were cut down to £48,ooo—that was to say, £36,000 in 
shares and £12,000 on loan—it should be sufficient to carry on the 
undertaking for twelve or fourteen years. This was in view of the fact 
that the district of Medomsley, which had been inadvertently included 
in the area of the Bill, had beenabandoned. He would further suggest 
that a standard price of 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, and a general dividend 
of 7 per cent., would beenough. If it was thought that there should be 
a maximum price, then he should fix it at 4s. 6d., with the maximum 
dividend at 7 per cent. They, however, all preferred the sliding-scale 
as being the more modern principle. With regard to the agreement, 
Counsel was genuinely anxious to ascertain, if he could, the fair price 
as between the outgoing and the incoming people ; and it struck him 
that the best way of doing so was by arbitration. He recognized, how- 
ever, that if both sides were not properly represented, the arbitrator 
could not have the fullest materials before him. Therefore he sug- 
gested that the Local Authority should be heard fully on the question of 
price. He was quite prepared to agree that the purchase price, when 
settled by the arbitrator, should be paid and satisfied, at the option of 
the Company, by the issue of shares or by cash. 

The CHatrMAN said the Committee were prepared to pass the pre- 
amble of the Bill subject to the following conditions : Medomsley to be 
taken out; and the other areas to be included on the understanding 
that the Company in the North was communizated with, so that, if 
they had any objection to make, they could doso before the Committee 
of the other House. The arbitration clause to be amended so as tocut 
out the sum of £10,000 as suggested, and to contain a provision that the 
Local Authority were to have the right to be present to take part in the 
proceedings and examine books and papers. A local director was to 
be chosen, if he could b2 obtained. The standard price to be 4s. per 
10co cubic feet, and the standard dividend 7 per cent. The capital to 
be £36,0co ordinary and £12,000 borrowed. Mr. Fitzgerald hadasked 
if the Committee would insert some provision in the Bill that the maxi- 
mum amount to be divided among the Directors could be ascertained ; 
and they proposed the sum of £200 as the maximum. 


Thursday, March 14. 


This morning the clauses were considered ; and the B.ll,as amended, 
was ordered to be reported. 








Winding-Up the Beverley Water Company. 

Last Tuesday, the above matter came before Mr. Justice Parker, in 
the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice. Mr. A. Adams 
said it was a petition by an unregistered Company incorporated by 
Special Act of Parliament in 1831 for supplying water to the Borough 
of Beverley, the Corporation of which place had, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Public Health Act, and with the sanction of the Local 
Government Board, taken over the business—the Company merely 
continuing in existence for the purpose of being wound up. The Cor- 
poration were the Urban Sanitary Authority for the district of 
Beverley, and negotiations took place last year with the view to the 
Corporation acquiring the water undertaking. In May the Com- 
pany agreed to sell it for £20,850, payable two months after the sanc- 
tion of the Local Government Board had been obtained for raising the 
necessary loan. This sanction was given on the 2nd of January last. 
The agreement provided that the Company should not continue to 
supply water in Beverley, and should take immediate steps for winding 
up. All the debenture holders had consented to being paid’ off; and 
the £20,850 included the amounts due to them. There was no opposi- 
tion; and his Lordship made the usual winding-up order. 


—_ 


Harrogate Water-Works Expenditure——The Harrogate Town 
Council have agreed to apply to the Local Government Board for their 
sanction to the borrowing of £100,000 for the completion of the water- 
works at Masham. The cost of nearly every item in connection with 
the scheme has considerably exceeded the estimates ; the total excess 
amounting to the sum it is now desired to raise—or about 30 per cent. 
Even this, however, Alderman Milner, the Chairman of the Wa’er 
Committee, declines to absolutely guarantee will cover the whole of 
the outlay. The cost of land for reservoirs, which was estimated at 
£10,625, actually came ont at £27,225. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


NOTTINGHAM GAS INQUIRY. 


The Second and Third Days’ Proceedings. 

The Committee of the Nottingham City Council appointed to in- 
quire into the working of the gas undertaking during the past five years, 
held two sittings last week—on Tuesday and Friday. The members 
of the Committee are : The Mayor (Alderman J. A. H. Green), Mr. 
E. L. Manning, Mr. S. Cook, Mr. E. N. Elborne, and Dr. Dabell. 


Mr. J. H. Brown, the Gas Engineer, on Tuesday continued his evi- 
dence, the first part of which was given in last week's issue of the 
‘“‘JoURNAL” (p. 694). At the opening, in answer to an invitation by 
the Mayor to give them, if he wished to do so, instances of the Com- 
mittee not accepting advice he had tendered with regard to plant, wit- 
ness said that, looking into this phase of the question, it appeared to 
be a very much larger matter than he at first anticipated. He could 
give some information now; but he would much prefer to do so at a 
later sitting. Copies of some reports did not appear to exist either in 
his own reports or on the minutes; but he believed that if he had time 
he could find them in the older books of the undertaking. It was 
thereupon decided to defer the matter till a later sitting. The Mayor 
then asked Mr. Brown whether a draft of the minutes was always sent 
to him for his approval, and for him to make any observation upon, 
before they were entered up. Witness answered that this was the 
case now, but he did not think it always had been. He could not, 
however, say when the practice was commenced. Sometimes he had 
made remarks that the minutes did not convey exactly what he had 
meant; and since this time a draft had invariably been sent to him for 
final approval. This he returned with any amendments that he might 
think ought to be made. Coming to the question of the plant, Mr. 
Brown was interrogated as to an apparent inconsistency between his 
reports of March and June, 1994, and June, 1905. In the latter, 
and in 1996, he stated that the buildings and plant were in a good 
and efficient state; while in 1993 he said the works were in a very 
unsatisfactory condition—in fact, that they were not working to more 
than one-seventh of their capacity, and it was with great difficulty the 
wants of the city were supplied. No minutes of reconstructive work 
were forthcoming; yet later reports referred to the satisfactory and 
efficient working of the plant. Witness replied that the ‘‘ satisfactory 
and efficient ’’ phrase was merely a method of speaking, which would 
be found in all gas manager’s reports. But the necessary repairs were 
not being carried out. The Mayor remarked that money seemed to be 
spent fairly liberally on upkeep; and if there was any neglect, it was 
Mr. Brown’s duty to himself, as well as to the Committee and to the 
town, to say something about necessary repairs not being carried out. 
Witness said that the Chairman was the Committee; and when he had 
mentioned the matter to him, he thought his duty was done. It never 
occurred to him that it would be desirable to have something in black 
and white to relieve him of responsibility. In December, 1924, speci- 
fications were being prepared for repair work required to be done in 
the spring of 1905. 

The Mayor pointed out that this work was not done; but, never- 
theless, in his report of June, 1905, the Engineer had said everything 
was good and efficient. 

Mr. ELporne said he supposed the difficulty was that they had 
robbed the plant to make a profit. 

The Mayor: We are all of the opinion that more work ought to have 
been done, The question is as to whose fault it was that it was not 
done. In 1903, you advised the installation of a carburetted water- 
gas plant. In 1904, you came to the conclusion that it cou!d not be 
adopted with economic advantage. In 1925, you put one up. 

Witness said that in 1903 he presumed the Committee would continue 
supplying high-power gas; and he had assumed that the holders would 
be increased to adequate dimensions. 

The Mayor pointed out that a so-called experimental gas plant was 
erected in 1903, at a cost of £1090; and in 1995 they found a minute 
about oil for a carburetted water-gas plant, which in the meantime had 
come into existence, or was coming into existence, and for the authoriza- 
tion of which there was no minute. 

Witness said he would go into the whole history of the manufacture 
of water gas. The late Engineer erected a water-gas plant ten years 
ago at Basford; and when he(Mr. Brown) came to Nottingham in 1993, 
he obtained the consent of the Committee to put the plant into working 
order. Some water gas was made with it; and sufficiently satisfactory 
results were obtained to justify the expenditure of £1000 upon bringing 
the plant up to date, but actually not half this amount was spent. 
This outlay was the one referred to as the erection of an experimental 
plant at Eastcroft. The results obtained were very remarkable—so 
much so that the works had been visited by many gasengineers. The 
Gas Committee sanctioned the assistance of three lads on the laboratory 
work in connection with the experiments; and they also consented to 
his reading a paper before the Institution of Gas Engineers. The 
paper was not written until after the work was practically completed ; 
and it was only a matter of a few days to compile the statistics from 
the results that had already been obtained. There was a biue water- 
gas plant at Ilford; and the circumstances at Nottingham made him 
think it would be a good thing for them also. The experiments were 
made with the idea of benefiting the Nottingham gas undertaking, and 
not ‘‘on account of his ownscientific keenness.’’ Wien the successful 
results were obtained, and had been confirmed by other gas engineers, 
he submitted a copy to the Gas Committee; and they decided that 
arrangements should be made for dealing with this process on a much 
larger scale. In the next extension, provision was made for the cost 
of the water-gas plant, and the special plant required to adapt the 
process. About this time, the Sutton authorities were constructing a 
retort-house; and they asked the Nottingham Gas Committee to 
allow him to advise them. He, however, absolutely refused till it was 
understood that all the fees and emoluments whatever he should get 
for advising as to the erection of the plant should be handed over to 





the Corporation accounts. It had been stated by some engineers who 
had seen what was called the {1000 plant at Nottingham that it was an 
infringement of a German patent. He was about this time instructed 
to visit other places and see what was being done ; and as the result, 
he was convinced that the plant they had on order might be modified 
to make it capable of producing blue and carburetted water gas. The 
Gas Committee not having decided to increase the facilities for the out- 
put of coal gas, and it being evident they would be in difficulties in the 
approaching winter on this account, he advised the Committee that it 
would be greatly to their advantage to manufacture carburetted water 
gas with this apparatus when the works were being strained to the 
utmost in midwinter. There was no written report to this effect. It 
was all subject tothe Committee being able to purchase the necessary 
quantity of gas oil at a suitable price. ‘Drawings and sketches were 
prepared, showing at what cost the plant could be modified; and he 
ascertained at what price they could purchase oil. He reported to 
the Committe? on Sept. 11, when he was instructed to complete and 
purchase the oil. It was arranged that the cost of these alterations 
should be included as an extra on the existing contract. Practically 
the whole of the negotiations were submitted to the Chairman at the 
time. Having arranged a suitable price, the order was sent to the 
contractors ; and this was put in the Committee order book, and signed 
‘¢ Edward Harlow, Chairman.’’ The estimated cost of the work was 
£2250. The Chairman signed it just before the Committee meeting ; 
and it was not put before the Committee. It was not considered a very 
large sum ; and it was the obvious conclusion to the minutes of the Gas 
Committee for purchasing the gas oil. It ought not to be taken out of 
its surroundings. The oil would not have been of any use if they had 
not had this plant. 

The Mayor: Summing the whole thing up, are we to take it that 
the Committee were perfectly cognizant of what was being done, both 
before the order was given and during the progress of the construction 
of the plant? 

Witness : I should not like to answer for the rest of the Committee. 
So far as the Chairman was concerned, he was quite conversant with 
what was being done; and so were some of the Committee. It had 
been mentioned to the Committee on two or three occasions ; and one 
or two members of the Committee actually visited similar plants. 

In reply tosome questions regarding the management of the chemical 
works at Giltbrook, witness stated that when he went to Nottingham, 
he found a very extraordinary state of affairs existing. When he wished 
to make investigations, the Manager of the chemical works accused 
him of trying to pick his brains, and said he ought to be put in entire 
charge of the plant. Witness found that the material that was being 
sent away was not as it should be, and that the standard solutions and 
the chemical appearance were most unsatisfactory. On one occasion 
be arranged to inspect some material. Contrary to his instructions, 
it was despatched ; and he-had it stopped in transit. Oaexamination, 
he found it was not what it ought to be; and in the end the Super- 
intendent was discharged. It was afterwards found necessary to re- 
build some portion of the plant. Since that time a large amount of 
money had been spent; and everything was now in a satisfactory con- 
dition, considering the site and the plant they had to deal with. 


Mr. Brown was again under examination during the whole of Friday’s 
sitting ; the subject being the quality of the gas. In the first place, how- 
ever, witness was asked to clear up the matter of the accuracy or other- 
wise of the minutes of the Gas Committee’s meetings; and he said he 
found that in answering questions in an off-hand manner at the pre- 
vious sitting he made statements which he would like to modify to 
some extent. With regard to the minutes, up to the time he came to 
Nottingham, no draft minutes had been sent to the Gas Engineer’s 
office. Generally speaking, he considered the minutes outside the Engi- 
neer’s responsibility, and solely a matter for the minute clerk. Some 
matters had been dealt with at the meetings of the Gas Committee 
which were outside the scope of the Committee; and no minutes of 
these had been taken. Witness was then asked to give, if he desired 
to do so, instances in which the Gis Committee had not accepted his 
advice; and in reply he said that these cases were not of very frequent 
occurrence. Indeed, whenever his suggestions had been brought before 
the Committee and received full discussion, they had been almost in- 
variably accepted. The principal matters in which the Committee had 
not carried out his suggestions were in regard to the proposed new 
site for the chemical works, and te further provision of storage 
accommodation for gas—questions of policy, involving a large outlay. 
He also advised that a department should be organized to take 
under their care the consumers’ burners, &c., to provide burners 
suitable to the quality of ihe gas before the proposed reduction in 
the candle power was carried out, and to attend to the complaints 
made by customers. This was not done. Further, he had desired 
that the Gas Department should enjoy the same privilege as the 
Water Department, and have the power to inspect all the internal 
pipes and fittings in new houses; and he had reported upon the 
desirability of complaints respecting the quality of the gas being 
attended to in the first instance by the Engineer. This advice he had 
given several times—the first occasion in 1993; and he was convinced 
that had these recommendations been carried out, the difficulties which 
occurred in the autumn of 1905 would have been of much shorter dura- 
tion. In regard, however, to the seeking of parliamentary powers to 
inspect the internal fittings of houses, his requirements, in deference 
to a public meeting which was held, were modified to such an extent as 
to be of doubtful value. As to the statements which were made in his 
annual report with regard to the buildings and plant, in his report for 
1g9c6 one paragraph read: “The buildings, plant, &c., and machinery 
generally, are in a good and efficient state of repair.” If any report 
did not include some such statement with reference to the plant 
and the buildings—it referred in this instance to practically over 
£1,000,000 worth of plant, not only works, but show-rooms, cflices, 
railway waggons, locomotives, &c.—the public would imagine they were 
allowing the plant to get into an unsatisfactory state of repair. If the 
whole of the repairs which had been neglected had been dealt with, it 
would not have represented more than £25,0co out of £1,000,000 
worth of plant. The report in 1906 also referred to the retorts at 
Eastcroft and at Basford being near the end of their useful life. 
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The Mayor: What surprised me at the last sitting was that you 
seemed to doubt whether the condition of the plant was or was not 
responsible for the complaints in 1905. I expected you to say that in 
your opinion the plant had not much to do with it. 

Witness : Decidedly ; I have always contended that. 

The Mayor: If we had arrived at this point on Tuesday, we should 
have been much happier. You have given us some instances in which 
the Committee disregarded your advice. Had the disregard of that 
advice anything to do with the quality of the gas, and the results of 
that quality, in 1994, 1905, and 1906? 

Witness: In 1905, the work neglected at Eastcroft had certainly 
something to do with the trouble experienced at the end of that year. 
Had my advice been followed as to the method of dealing with the 
complaints, as reported to the Committee in March, 1903, and again in 
December, 1905, the difficulty we experienced in 1905 would have been 
of much shorter duration. 

In answer to further questions, witness said the nominal candle 
power in 1902 was 184; but actually it fluctuated between 14 and 18. 
In 1903, he recommended that it should at once be reduced to 17, and 
gradually to 15, and urged that the Gas Department should take the 
question of burners in hand before the quality was reduced below 
16 candles, and that changes should be made gradually, with a mini- 
mum of 16 candles for the present. The reduction of the candle power 
ought, in his view, to have been accompanied by the care of the con- 
sumers’ fittings and burners. In 1903, a reduction was made in the 
candle power from 17} to 16 ; and the Engineer was given instructions 
for the care and inspection of burners. He did not think the Com- 
mittee resolved not to appoint inspectors for this purpose by any actual 
resolution after having decided to appoint them. On one or two occa- 
sions, he was instructed to appoint them; but before he had had an 
opportunity to carry out the instructions, the matter had been allowed 
to stand over. This was more on account of the spirit and general 
understanding of the Committee than any written order. 

The Mayor: In September, 1904, you mention that there was a 
further reduction in the candle power of the gas below 16 with the con- 
= the Committee. That consent appears nowhere in the minute- 

ok ? 

Witness said the consent did not appear in the minute-book ; but it 
was in the report by the Gas Committee in October of that year. 

The Mayor read the report referred to, which stated that gas of 
between 14 and 15 candle power was found good enough for the 
greater number of towns in Great Britain. The Committee thought 
16-candle power gas should be good enough for Nottingham ; but they 
did not recommend a further reduction at present. 

Witness then said that there was really no definite instruction. The 
matter was discussed from time to time; and when the Committee 
made that report the gas was down below 16 candles. Every fortnight 
the candle power of the gas was reported upon to the Committee; and 
the matter was discussed. 

Some particulars were next given by witness with regard to the 
method of testing the gas; and then there was read the record of the 
complaints, which in 1902 were 13,785—a number that decreased to 
13,026 in the year ending March, 1903, and increased to 13,431 in the 
following year. But the number of consumers having greatly grown, 
the proportion of complaints received during the year the candle power 
was first reduced was less than ever previously—22°63 per cent., com- 
pared with 26°45 per cent. in 1902, when the gas was 18-candle power. 

Mr. ELsorne pointed out that upon the question of burners, the 
Committee not only disregarded the advice of Mr. Brown, but also of 
their expert, Sir George Livesey, who, in his final report, said that the 
nominal quality of the gas was not the great consideration—it was the 
manner in which it was burnt. 

Mr. Cook drew attention to the fact that Mr. Brown had recom- 
mended that, before the candle power be reduced, new burners should 
be fitted; but although his advice was not accepted, and the candle 
power of the gas was reduced without the provision of new burners, 
complaints were actually less than ever when the power of the gas was 
lowered. He asked whether witness could explain the aspect. 

Witness said it was beyond him. The most severe period from the 
complaint point of view was the three months commencing in October, 
1905—when the irregularities were going on at Eastcroft. In Decem- 
ber of that year, it was discovered that an official responsible for the 
illuminating power at Eastcroft had given instructions for it to 
be entered inaccurately. Instructions had been given which were 
entirely contrary to those he had received from witness. This had 
been going on for probably four months at different periods. The 
results which were sent to the George Street office had shown 
the candle power of the gas to be perfectly satisfactory; but in actual 
fact is was much lower than that booked. Certain complaints came to 
his knowledge which he could not understand ; and for the next few 
weeks he attended to a very large number of complaints himself. 
Still he could not find an explanation. In one case in particular the 
consumer, who lived in a very large house in a certain district, tele- 
phoned about seven o’clock in theevening. Witness went to his house 
as rapidly as possible—he was there in about twenty minutes—and 
when he arrived they said it was no use his coming for be had ‘‘ turned 
on’’ the gas before he got there. The complaint was that the pres- 
sure was insufficient. He found the meter was passing double its right 
quantity, and had it changed. But during the time this was being done 
they had a similar complaint. It had been stated that there had been 
some tampering with the mains in this particular district—that the mains 
bad been flooded with water. In fact, it was the Chairman who said it. 
He (witness) took the workman whowas responsible for the condition of 
the syphons; and they went through the whole extent of the main from 
the works to the house. The syphons were perfectly satisfactory. He 
had previously been to the Eastcroft works, and asked whether they 
were satisfied with the gas that evening. He was shown the figures, 
which were perfectly satisfactory. He had some further tests made 
at George Street ; and the gas appeared tobe allright. Later he tele- 
phoned to the works; and from the result of his inquiries, and pressing 
the man who was in charge, he learned that the gas had not been as 
satisfactory as it ought to have been at a certain time during the 
evening. He asked him at once why it was not shown on the sheet ; 
and he said they had instructions to book it at a certain figure, what- 





ever the candle power was. On the following morning, he sent for 
the official responsible for the works and the foreman to the George 
Street offices; and they were asked to explain the reason why they 
had not carried out his instructions. The responsible official stated 
that he knew he was going contrary to instructions, ‘I took the re- 
sponsibility on my own shoulders; and I mustabide by it,” he said. I 
asked him if he had taken my responsibility on his shoulders. He 
said he had given instructions to have the tests recorded at figures 
which were not accurate. 

The Mayor: What do you think was the object ? 

Witness replied that to do justice to this official, it was necessary to 
go back to the beginning of 1905. During that period, one of the 
persons who was responsible to him for presenting the results of the 
investigations of the complaints received again called his attention to 
the fact that for some weeks previously a larger number than usual had 
been found in a certain district. These led up to his personally inves- 
tigating the matter, and getting at the cause of thetrouble. In January 
or February, 1905, the inclined retorts were in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition ; and a certain number needed repairing. It had been decided 
that these repairs were necessary if the Committee were going to con- 
tinue the policy of shutting down the retort-houses on the Sunday 
afternoon shift. If the retorts were not to be shut down, the plant 
would be capable of working throughout the summer and winter, 
and would then require renewing in January, 1906. The Committee 
debated the question for some time; and it was eventually decided 
to work the retort-houses throughout the summer months. The 
repairs were, therefore, postponed until the following year. When 
July came, the Committee decided to shut down the retort plant for 
the summer; the carbonizing results having fallen from 10,738 to 
8767 feet per ton. It was an understood thing that if the results were 
satisfactory at the end of the year, the question of an increase in the 
salary of the official in charge should be brought before the Com- 
mittee. This was the tacit understanding. It was found from the 
results that the official had adopted measures which were certainly 
reprehensible; and witness had no doubt this was the main motive for 
doing these things. There was, so far as he was aware, no other 
reason than a possible increase of salary. 

Mr. Manninc: To come to the one important point in respect of the 
gas undertaking, is it possible for manipulation to take place now ? 

Witness : I think every possible precaution is adopted. One trust- 
worthy official is sent periodically to make tests in the works themselves, 
Tests are being taken in different parts of the town unknown to anyone 
but myself. 


The inquiry was then adjourned until to-day (Tuesday). 


—_ 


SHEFFIELD UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 





Increase in Consumption and Decrease in Price. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held on Monday 
of last week, under the presidency of Mr. WiLson Maprin, J.P., in the 
absence of Sir F. T. Mappin, Bart., the Chairman. 

The GENERAL MANAGER and Secretary (Mr. Hanbury Thomas) 
read the notice convening the meeting ; and the report and accounts— 
noticed in the ‘* JourNAt,”’ Feb. 19, p. 482—were taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN said he was sure they would all regret that Sir 
Frederick Mappin could not be present. As they would have gathered 
from the report, the business still continued to expand in a most 
satisfactory manner ; there having been an increase in the quantity of 
gas sold of 84,424,000 cubic feet, or 5°64 per cent. more than in the 
corresponding half year of 1905. The receipts for the same period, 
however, were {291 less, owing to the reduction in price. After 
deducting the dividend, they would have a surplus profit on the half- 
year’s working of £10,603 to be added to the unappropriated balance, 
which would then be £95,793 in addition to thereserve fund of £86,848, 
which stood at its maximum. The quality of the gas had been quite equal 
to that supplied for many years past; the average of 1153 tests being 
17 38candles. They carbonized 4426 tons more coal than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1905. The stokers’ wages were £1097 more, and 
repairs of mains and services £245 more; but repairs of works cost 
£2057 less. They received for coke £1205 more, and £61 more for tar ; 
but less for sulphate of ammonia by £930, and less for hire of railway 
waggons by £118. The other items did not call for any particular 
comment. There were 466 additional meters fixed during the year 
(including two 1ooo-light and one 2000-light), and 58 additional gas- 
engines, varying from 1 to 500 H.P. In the past half year, 1193 gas- 
fires, 1053 boiling and other stoves, and 11,111 incandescent burners 
were sold. He had noticed that 94,000 tons more ccal was sent to Hull 
for shipment from South Yorkshire collieries in January and February 
this year than in the same months of 1906—the total tonnage being 
761,360 this year, and 667,296 last year; and he thought the Com- 
pany, and, in fact, all manufacturers in Sheffield, had grave cause 
fo: complaint against the Railway Companies, who, in order to carry 
this large quantity of fuel for shipment to foreign countries, had 
neglected local traffic, causing considerable loss and inconvenience to 
works whose sidings were on their lines, and who were thus depen- 
dent on them for the proper delivery of coal. Owing to these serious 
delays, the Company all through the winter had had to unload coal on 
Sundays; but on the last two Sundays the Great Central Company, 
without any previous notice, put no coal into their sidings. Such 
treatment could not be lightly passed over; and they would have to 
consider what steps they could take in order to compel the Railway 
Companies to fulfil their duties in a more satisfactory manner. He was 
glad that this question of delays had been taken up by the Sheffield 
Chamber of Commerce ; and he trusted they would not let it rest until 
some proper understanding was arrived at with the Railway Com- 
panies. It was altogether unreasonable and unfair that home traders 
should suffer in order that extra quantities of coal should be delivered 
to the foreigner. Now that a further reduction in the price of the 
Company’s gas was to take place in April, he hoped the Corporation 
would proceed cautiously in the proposed lighting of some of the 
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Sheffield streets by electricity. The cost of electrical street lighting in 
Shoreditch was £749 19s. per mile, in Islington £893, in St. Pancras 
£236, in Hampstead £492 15s., in Marylebone £727 163., in Fulham 
£880, in Southwark £949, and in Hackney £39) 163. For incandes- 
cent gas street lighting, Lewisham paid £72 per mile, Deptford £74, 
Greenwich £79, Camberwell £90, and Lambeth 91; while at 
Sheffield, with gas at 1s. per 1000 cubic feet (as it would be after this 
month), the cost for gas supplied to each single-burner lamp would only 
be 148. 11d. per annum. As no record had been kept of the mileage of 
streets lit, the wipro Name per mile could not be made ; but Sheffield 
gas was at most only half the price of that of the places named. In 
St. Pancras, in the twelve months ended Lady-day, 1905, £8839 was 
paid for gas, and £4426 for electricity. For the year ended Lady-day, 
1906, the amount paid for gas was £3734, and that for electricity was 
£13,376. In the report of the Streets Committee of the Corporation of 
the City of London, who had reverted to gas in Queen Victoria Street, 
Fleet Street, and Monument Street, the annual saving was £490. In 
Bristol, there had been spent on street electric lighting 11,891 . 
whereas the Gas Company had offered to light the same area with im-’ 
proved gas-lamps, having 1oo-candle power each, for £2830—or a 
saving of {9000 per annum. His desire was to keep down the rates of 
the city, and not see money wasted. He concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. H. K. STEPHENSON, and carried 
unanimously. 

Dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. for the half year on stocks “ A,” 
“B,”’ and “ C’’ were declared. 

The CHAIRMAN, in acknowledging a vote of thanks to the Board and 
to the officials, said that the latter had lately had an anxious time, 
owing to the delays on the part of the Railway Companies, and also 
to short deliveries of coal during busy months by the contractors— 
there having been 10,963 tons less delivered in January and February 
this year than in the same months of last year. 


ILFORD GAS COMPANY. 


New Offices and Show-Room—Ten Years’ Progress. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held at the Com- 
pany’s new Offices and Show-Room, Broadway, Ilford, last Tuesday— 
Mr. W. AsHMOLE, the Chairman of the Company, presiding. 


The CuairMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
for the six months ending Dec. 31 last, said he had great pleasure in 
welcoming the proprietors, on behalf of the Board, to the first half- 
yearly meeting in the new offices of the Company, and in expressing 
the hope that the prosperity which had marked the undertaking during 
the 68 years which had elapsed since its initiation would be maintained, 
and even eclipsed, in the new premises. The new offices had afforded 
much-needed relief to the secretarial staff; and the show-room was 
fulfilling in a very gratifying way the purpose for which it was intended. 
The existence of this very valuable educational centre in the heart of 
the town could not fail to have a marked effect upon the future progress 
of the Company. Believing they would interest the stockholders, and 
with a view to illustrating the progressive character of the undertaking, 
he had obtained the figures of the last eleven years, showing the 
volume of gas sold. In 1896, it was 47,504,900 cubic feet; in 1goo, 
128,322,300 cubic feet; in 1905, 263,800,500 cubic feet ; and in 1906, 
288,919,000 cubic feet. These figures showed the very remarkable 
increase of 508 per cent. in the volume of gas sold during the last 
ten years; and although the Company could not hope to continue ex- 
panding at this phenomenal rate, the output last year—being as it was 
an increase over the preceding year of more than 25 million cubic feet 
—afforded no ground for anxiety for the future, but, on the other hand, 
clearly indicated the strength of the Company’s position in the face of 
competition. Turning to the accounts, he had to congratulate the 
stockholders on another satisfactory balance-sheet. Notwithstanding 
extra expenditure on account of the new offices and show-room, the 
capital account showed an increase of less than £11,000 over the pre- 
vious year; and as the consumption of gas had increased during the 
year by 25 millions, it would be seen that a further reduction had been 
made in the ratio of capital expended to the volume of gas sold— 
amounting to nearly 5 percent. The continued improvement in this 
respect was a source of gratification to the Board ; and the proprietors 
might rely upon expenditure under this head receiving very careful 
consideration before being incurred. The sum of £2055 had been 
written off for depreciation of meters and stoves. The revenue account 
might also be considered satisfactory. The expenditure on coal had 
been proportionately higher than for the corresponding half of last 
year; but this was accounted for partly by some comparatively light 
deliveries of the lower-priced coals in proportion to the bulk, and 
partly by labour charges in dealing with increased stocks. On the 
other side of the account, an increased revenue from gas was shown 
amounting to £2173; meter and stove rents had produced a further 
increase of £321; and residuals £422—leaving a very satisfactory 
balance of £8607 to be carried to the profit and loss account. During 
the half year 643 new meters, 460 cookers, and 250 gas-fires had been 
fixed ; and he was pleased to say that new consumers were still being 
obtained in good numbers. During the last month of the past year, 
the Conspany commenced to supply gas to the London County Council 
Asylum at Claybury ; and it was hoped that this new and substantial 
contract would prove of benefit to all concerned. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and dividends for the half 
year at the rates of 6 per cent. per annum on the “A” and “C” 
stocks, and 44 per cent. per annum on the “ B” stock (less income-tax) 
were declared. 

The retiring Directors and Auditor were unanimously re-elected ; 
and votes of thanks to the Directors, officers, staff, and workmen con- 
cluded the meeting. 





—_— 





Air Gas, Limited, is the title of a Company formed with a capital 
of £25,000, ia £1 shares, to adopt an agreement with the Patent 
Appliances Syndicate, Limited, and to carry oa the business of gas, 
electrical, and mechanical engineers, &c. 





QUALITY OF STRETFORD GAS. 


In the notice of the last half-yearly meeting of the Stretford Gas 
Company which appeared in the ‘* JourNAL” for the 12th inst., it was 
mentioned that the Deputy-Chairman (Mr. W. A. Nicholls), in second- 
ing the motion for the adoption of the report, referred to some attacks 
which had been made upon the Company ina local paper. He was 
alluding mainly to correspondence which had been going on since 
early in the year between Mr. Cotsworth, a consumer in Urmston 
(a district supplied by the Company), and Mr. H. Kendrick, the Secre- 
tary, in regard to the quality of the gas. Mr. Cotsworth began by 
complaining that there was a loss of illuminating power to the extent 
of 4 candles in the travel of the gas from Stretford to his house at 
Urmston, or 6 candles lower than Manchester gas. He presumed the 
‘‘large admixture of water gas’’ was responsible for this; and he 
thought the heavy drop in candle power—practically 25 per cent.— 
showed that ‘‘any enrichment does not carry.” On receipt of this 
letter, it was considered by the Board, who instructed Mr. Kendrick 
to ask the writer to furnish them with answers to the following ques- 
tions: ‘‘(1) What apparatus are you using to make your tests for illu- 
minating power? (2) Have the tests been made at the same time of 
the day in each series, or simultaneously at the different places men- 
tioned? (3) What are the candle powers you have obtained at the 
various places?” Mr. Kendrick, in a subsequent letter, stated that one 
of the Company’s servants would be investigating complaints which 
had been made by members of the District Council in regard to 
the gas, and he hoped Mr. Cotsworth would allow him to test the 
pressures and examine the burners at his house, so that the cause 
of his complaint might be traced. As Mr. Cotsworth was using 
ordinary flat-flame burners in some rooms, Mr. Kendrick enclosed 
a few of Bray’s adjustable burners, No. 4 bottom with No. 8 top, 
as recommended by the Metrcpolitan Gas Referees, which he said 
were found the most suitable for the Company’s gas when con- 
sumed at the rate of slightly over 4 cubic feet per hour. Mr. Cots- 
worth replied to the questions put to him. He said that he had used 
a Thorp and Tasker ‘‘jet’’ photometer, which gave absolutely 
correct readings in candle power where only coal gas was employed, 
but was not accurate where there was any admixture of water gas. 
He was, however, having tests made with various percentages of water 
gas, to ascertain to what extent the illuminating power of the gas was 
affected. Meanwhile, he sent the results of his tests, which averaged 
18 candles in Manchester, 16 candles in Stretford, and 12 candles at 
his house. He said it was this loss of 25 per cent. in candle power 
between Stretford and Urmston, and the difference of 334 per cent. as 
compared with Manchester, that concerned him. 

The foregoing may be taken as the statement of the complainant’s 
case. Mr. Kendrick set himself to replying to it in a letter to the local 
paper, in the course of which he said: ‘‘ We consider that the quality 
of the gas we are supplying is the most suitable for the needs of our 
consumers; and it will compare favourably with that supplied by cur 
neighbours. Wecan supply a higher quality of gas, but at a higher 
cost, which would result in an injustice to the users of the incandescent 
burner, who number considerably over 80 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. From experiments, it has been found that 20-candle gas gives 
very little more light than 16-candle gas when consumed in the incan- 
descent burner, while the cost would be at least 6d. per 1000 cubic feet 
more. If the best flat-flame burners (Bray’s adjustable) are used, 
a fair light can be obtained even with gas of much less quality than 
that supplied by this Company. . .-. Our inspectors, have called 
on certain gentlemen in Urmston to examine their burners, &c. They 
were refused admittance at one house; at another they found the in- 
candescent burners choked with dirt; at a third the mantles in use 
were three sizes too large for the burners; and at a fourth a stoppage 
was found in the dining-room pendant. At one house the main com- 
plaint was about the cooker, which required overbauling and cleaning. 
Here also a No. 6 Bray burner was taken off and a No. 4 and 8 adjust- 
able fixed, with an improvement in the light obtained at less consump- 
tion. At another house nothing wrong could be found ; but the tenant 
insisted that the gas was bad. At two houses we were informed that 
they had no personal complaint to make, but were voicing complaints 
made by other people. Where the pressures were taken, they averaged 
rather more than 2 inches (wa‘er-gauge), which is ample for all pur- 
poses, provided the piping, fittings, and burners are in fair order.’’ 
Mr. Kendrick added that if the consumers would send their compiaints 
direct to the Company, they would be investigated by him, and one and 
all would have the benefit of his advice and experience. 

Replying to Mr. Cotsworth, Mr. Kendrick remarked first that his 
Company could not admit the accuracy of the tests sent. The Man- 
chester gas was probably all coal gas, the average illuminating power 
of which was returned by the Gas Committee at 15°7 candles, and not 
18 candles as stated. The figures given for the Company’s gas were so 
palpably wrong that they could not admit 12-candle power at Urmston. 
Their own experience in a long series of tests between the works and 
a point two miles distant (half-a-mile further than Mr. Cotsworth’s 
house) proved conclusively that the loss on this length of the main was 
barely o°5 candle. With regard to the photometer, after admitting 
that it was made to test coal gas only, why, asked Mr. Kendrick, was 
it used to base an argument upon inaccurate results? In answer to the 
suggestion that water gas was responsible for the supposed drop in 
illuminating power, Mr. Kendrick said his correspondent was evidently 
not aware that no one in the South-East Lancashire area mixed “ blue” 
water gas with the coal gas, but only carburetted water gas, the illu- 
minating power of which would be found to be from 2r to 25 candles. 
That carburetted water gas, when mixed with coal gas, was permanent 
after travelling long distances, was proved beyond all doubt by com- 
paring the published returns of the gas authorities and the official gas 
examiners in Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, and London, the gas in 
each case being tested several miles away from the gas-works supplying 
it. Dealing, finally, with the testing of the Company’s gas, Mr. 
Kendrick pointed out that, according to their Acts of 1862 and 1877, 
the place specified was the gas-works ; and that the Gas Referees pre- 
scribed a “bar,” and not a“ jet,” photometer—the latter being, at best, 
when applicable, only an approximate test. Testing the Company’s 
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gas by tbe bar photcmeter, its illuminating power had averaged 
between 184 and 19 candles during the month of December last. In 
conclusion, Mr. Kendrick expressed regret that there should be any 
dissatisfaction in the Urmston area; but he thought the fault would 
most likely be found in the consumers’ burners and fittings. 

In subsequent correspondence, the different points raised were 
further argued between the parties, and it closed with a letter addressed 
by Mr. Cotsworth to the local paper, in which he re-asserted that the 
jet photometer was a “suitable instrument,” and “approximately 
correct,” for making a comparison test; and he challenged Mr. 
Kendrick to prove that it was unsuitable. As to the burners sent to 
him, he said he had had them “officially tested,” and found that they 
consumed 9} cubic feet of gas per hour, which was equal to gas at 
48. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. He concluded by expressing his intention, 
when the gas was bad, of stating his case before the County Justices. 


_—— 


PRICE OF GAS AT CHESTERFIELD. 





In the opinion of Mr. Lancaster, a member of the Chesterfield Town 
Council, the present charges for gas—3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet for 
illuminating purposes, 2s. 6d. for power, and 4s. for prepayment con- 
sumers—considering Chesterfield is on the top of one of the finest gas- 
coal fields in the world, are ‘*‘ abominable and extortionate.” When 
he gave expression to this view, Alderman Clayton, the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, said they were fully alive to the importance of reduc- 
ing the price of gas, and directly they were in a position to do so they 
would. There had, however, been a lot of heavy expenditure lately. 
A loan of £3000 had to be paid back in two years; and this had pre- 
vented the price from being reduced. Mr. Jacques pointed out that 
not only had the Chesterfield Gas and Water Board to pay for the old 
works, of which there was not one stone left upon another, but the new 
retort-house had been fitted up with entirely fresh retorts, and purify- 
ing apparatus had been erected. In fact, the whole thing had been 
renewed, and the productive capacity of the works increased from 
about 385,000 cubic feet to 1,000,000 feet per day. The extra capital 
expended had to be repaid, in addition to the old capital and the 
premium paid by the Board when the old works were taken over. 
When the new retorts were put down a short time ago, the Local 
Government Board would not allow a loan for a longer period than two 
years; and at that time on each 1000 cubic feet of gas produced they 
had to pay 2s. as capital and interest, while in addition there was 
another 3d. per 1000 feet for rates and taxes—making 2s. 3d. which the 
Board had to pay before they had a penny for the purchase of coal and 
the manufacture of the gas. 


_— 


PRESENTATION TO MR. A. F. WILSON. 


Progress of the Aldershot Gas and Water Company. 


The completion by Mr. A. F. Wilson, the Chairman of the Aldershot 
Gas and Water Company, of 25 years’ tenure of the office, was recently 


made the occasion of a pleasant gathering, at which the Company’s 
employees, to the number of rather more than a hundred, offered their 
congratulations to him, and asked his acceptance of an illuminated 
address bearing their signatures, and also a loving-cup suitably in- 
scribed, as tokens of their esteem and regard. Mr. R. W. Edwards, 
the General Manager of the Company and the Chairman of the 
Testimonial Committee, presided; and, in addition to Mr. Wilson, 
three members of the Board and most of the employees were present. 
Mr. Edwards, in opening the proceedings, said Mr. Wilson was elected 
Chairman of the Company on March 8, 1882; but it was in 1874 that 
he first became associated with Aldershot. A connection extending 
over so long a period naturally appealed to one; and therefore he 
would make a short comparison of the position of the Company then 
and now. In 1874 the quantity of coal carbonized was about 2000 
tons ; whereas during the past year it had totalled to nearly 26,000 
tons. In 1874 the quantity of water pumped was about 20 million 
gallons ; while last year they had exceeded 400 million gallons. He 
mentioned these two points to show what Mr. Wilson had done, and 
how he had assisted in the progress of the Company. Thirty-two 
years ago electric light was unknown ; but now the conditions of their 
business had altered. To-day they had keen competition, and it was going 
to be keener; the Chairman had already realized it. There was another 
point on which he wished to congratulate Mr. Wilson—the development 
of their water supply. He had been the pioneer of the water supply of 
Aldershot, and had consequently done a great service to the Company 
and the town. In conclusion, on behalf of the employees, he asked 
their worthy Chairman’s acceptance of an illuminated address and a 
loving-cup, as representing the loyalty, esteem, and respect which the 
Company’s servants had forhim. Moreover, they all joined in wishing 
him long life, health, and happiness. In acknowledging the presenta- 
tion, Mr. Wilson gave an interesting sketch of his career from the time 
when, in 1853, he entered the service of the Dundee Gas Company as 
aclerk. In 1862 he came to London to take the position of Deputy 
Superintendent Engineer of the Phoenix Gas Company ; he was subse- 
quently sent to South America by Mr. (now Sir John) Aird; and in 1873 
he was invited to Aldershot. He concluded by advising young men 
to be sensible and thoughtful, and always to push on. Congratulatory 
remarks were made by Dr. Stroyan and Mr. W. T. Robertson (Directors), 
and the pleasant function closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. Edwards, 
proposed by Mr. Wilson, who paid a tribute to his ability as the Com- 
pany’s Manager, and expressed his personal esteem for him. 





iti 
—_ 





The Nelson Town Council have applied to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow £22,000 for gas cooking-stoves and addi- 
tions to the existing gas-works. The carburetted water-gas plant 
decided upon some time ago is to be installed at the Brierfield works 
by Messrs. Humphreys and Glasgow. It has been rendered necessary 
owing to the large increase in the winter consumption of gas. 





WOKING AND GUILDFORD WATER ARBITRATION. 


The proceedings in this arbitration (see ante, pp. 485 and 635) were 
resumed and concluded on Monday of last week. 


After a consultation between Counsel at the outset, it was agreed that 
£858 should be taken as the ascertained maintainable income of the 
Company in 1905 respecting the separated area—the difference between 
one-tenth and one-ninth of the working expenses. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp, on behalf of the Corporation, urged that the 
question was whether there should be a deduction by reason of the fact 
that the Corporation did not take the whole undertaking within the 
severed area. If they had purchased the whole of the undertaking 
within the area, then they would have had to pay for the whole. But 
in this case, the Corporation were only entitled, according to the Act, 
to take so much as was not requisite for the carrying on by the under- 
taking of the other portions of the district. Therefore, wells, works, 
water, &c., still remained to the Company; and he contended that, 
under these circumstances, the Corporation were entitled to a deduc- 
tion in the amount of compensation which they should pay upon the 
undertaking within the severed area, to the extent of the works which 
went to earn the profit, but which the Corporation were not allowed to 
take over. He was prepared to admit that there might be some pay- 
ment due to the Company with regard to any excess of works which 
they might leave to them and which might be an incubus on the Com- 
pany. With regard to the purchase of the undertaking, which the 
claimants put at the rate of 30°77 years, and which the Corporation 
were prepared to admit at 30 years, the question at issue between them 
was the principle as to the number of years it would continue. It was 
admitted on both sides that it could not go on after the expenditure of 
existing capital. The Company had expended their capital—leaving 
£77,479 remaining for the purposes of their future undertakings. They 
now said that this would be sufficient to carry them on to the year 
1924; but he argued that his witnesses had shown that, owing to the 
increase in the district, they would be compelled to add a new engine 
and machinery at Chertsey. This, together with other expenses that 
would of necessity follow, would result in the whole of their capital 
being expended by 1916. Therefore, the Company could not claim on 
increased profits after that period. Counsel went on to deal with the 
works necessary to meet the supply of water at certain hours of the day 
above the maximum supply, and said this would inevitably necessitate 
the works mentioned. 

Mr. Batrour Browne, for the Company, said that what the Cor- 
poration were purchasing in this instance, according to the Act, was so 
much—in fact, the whole of the undertaking in the severed area with 
the exception of that which was required for supplying the outside dis- 
trict. The Company had already expended the capital necessary to 
earn them the £1542 profit per annum out of thesevered area. There- 
fore they were fully entitled to compensation in every respect. No 
deduction was consequently possible. With regard to the statement that 
the Company could not go on with the present capital after 1916, his 
witnesses had shown that, with the supply they had at Chertsey, the 
possibilities of making a reservoir at Chobham Ridges, and the supply 
from their other wells, they had ample to meet the requirements up to 
1917 without any further expenditure of a large amount ; and the money 
still remaining to them would carry them on adequately until 1924. 

This concluded the proceedings; the Arbitrator reserving his award. 


WATER PURCHASE QUESTION AT STOWMARKET. 


Local Government Board Inquiry. 


An inquiry was held last Wednesday by Mr. R. H. Bicknell, on 
behalf of the Local Government Board, into an application by the 
Stowmarket Urban District Council, under the Stowmarket Water 
Order of 1887, regarding the purchase of the local water undertaking, 
and the borrowing of £10,000 for the purpose. 


The Clerk to the Council (Mr. P. C. G. Hayward), who explained 
the position of affairs, said that, previous to 1887, Sir E. Walter Greene 
and Mr. E. W. Lake were owners of property known as the Stowmarket 
Brewery ; and upon the property was a well. A deputation from the 
old Stowmarket Local Board waited upon these gentlemen, who, after 
considerable pressure, consented to supply the town with water. The 
well was deepened, and the necessary machinery, reservoirs, &c., con- 
structed ; and the town was supplied with water. In 1905, the Urban 
Council took into consideration the questions of the supply of water and 
of the purchase of the water-works. Expert evidence was obtained as 
to the condition of the water, engines, reservoir, mains, &c.; and the 
Council considered they might safely negotiate with the vendors for the 
purchase. Representations had been made to the Council regarding 
certain discoloration of the water; and the Council felt bound to 
acquaint the vendors of the fact. The vendors, being perfectly satis- 
fied that the water was thoroughly good, contended they had done all 
they should, and practically said: ‘‘ If you want anything else, perhaps 
you will take the supply over yourself.’ The vendors were gentlemen 
living away from the place; and the Council believed they could look 
after the works and superintend them ina more efficient manner. The 
town was under great obligation to the gentlemen for coming forward 
in the public-spirited way they did in 1887. A letter had been received 
from the Clerk to the East Stow Rural District Council, stating that 
that body would raise no objection to the purchase, provided there was 
no variance from the original terms communicated. 

Evidence was given by Mr. Henry Miller, M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor to 
the East Suffolk County Council, who stated that, from the reports of 
experts employed, he had advised the Council that they might safely pur- 
chase for £9500. He did not arrive at this figure by the usual method of 
valuation—the price would then have been much more. The Inspector 
remarked that he had seen the machinery, and was satisfied that it was in 
excellent order. Mr.G.R. Strachan, M.Inst.C.E., said he advised the 
vendors ; and he told them that ifthey went to arbitration they ought to 
ask £15,000. When they agreed to sell for £9500, he declined to be a 
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party to offering the concern on a commercial basis at such a price. 
He had no doubt that the Council would make a profit of £500 a year, 
which meant that they would take over the concern without it adding 
one penny to the rates. As to dirty water, he did not doubt that at 
times unsatisfactory samples could be taken from taps where washouts 
had not been properly attended to. When additional washouts were 
put in and systematically flushed, the water would be all that could be 
desired. The vendors were not anxious to get rid of the works; but 
they had all along held that the proper authority for dealing with the 
water supply was the town itself. Mr. I. L. Ensor, chartered accoun- 
tant, said the gross receipts from the water-works had been: In 1903, 
£819; 1904, £842; 1905, £866; and 1906, £895. The connections to 
the mains had been steadily increasing each year; and there was a 
probability of further increase. Mr. A. Warner, an engineer, spoke 
as to the good condition of the engines; and Mr. W. Lincolne Sutton, 
Public Analyst for East and West Suffolk, said the only place where 
good water was to be obtained in Suffolk was where there was chalk. 
Stowmarket was in a district where chalk was overlaid by a thickness 
of clay. He found samples of the water of the highest organic purity, 
free from pollution, and fit for dietary purposes. 

Mr. F. C. Peacock produced samples of water which he said came 
from consumers’ taps, and which “ varied in colour from a dark brown 
to a lightish yellow.” He, however, stated that he was not there to 
oppose the application, but to elicit such facts as would enable the 
ratepayers to arrive at a proper conclusion, which they had not been 
able to obtain before. Would the ratepayers get a better supply of 
water without costing more money when the undertaking was pur- 
chased? Would the consumers have to pay more for their water, or 
the ratepayers have to put their hands in the public purse to make up 
any deficiency? The present vendors obtained a monopoly under a 
Provisional Order, and undertook certain liabilities. They were 
obliged to supply water in a reasonably pure condition; and he sub- 
mitted that the proper course to take was not to buy the works, but to 
call upon the undertakers to remedy the obvious defects. The pur- 
chase would more than double the present liabilities of the town. 
Whether they would get value for it was extremely problematical; and 
he submitted that the undertaking was not one the town should be 
called upon to acquire. Their rates a year ago were 9s. 2d. in the 
pound ; but of this 6d. had been taken off. A question of such magni- 
tude should be submitted to the ratepayers in the form of a referendum. 
Mr. Gostling, achemist, Mr. Cuthbert, and Mr. Dupont also submitted 
samples which they maintained were unsatisfactory. 

Before the inquiry closed, Mr. E. W. Lake, one of the vendors, said 
they were not anxious sellers at all. He felt strongly that the water 
supply should be in the hands of the town; and he told the deputation 
of the Local Board so in 1886. It might seem, because they were 
taking a much smaller price than was recommended by Mr. Strachan, 
that they were selling something that was worthless; but he always 
had taken the position that, as long as they could get the money back 
they had spent, they did not want a single penny profit. It was a re- 
markable thing, if the water was as bad as some tried to make out, that 
the undertaking was steadily progressing, and that during the last 
twelve months the number of consumers had so increased that a half- 
year’s balance-sheet showed an increased revenue of £50. 


, amelie 
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Gas-Works Overdraft at Chorley. 


Some outspoken remarks were made by Mr. H. R. Hooper, of the 
Local Government Board, a few days ago, when he was holding an 
inquiry in respect of an application by the Chorley Town Council for 
sanction to borrow £27,000 on account of money already spent in con- 
nection with the gas-works and overdraft to the Treasurer, and for 
supplying the township of Coppull with gas. It was explained by the 
Town Clerk (Mr. J. Mills) that the expenditure had been going on 
since 1875, until a sinking fund was established about four years ago. 
The Inspector pointed out that they had been for years expending 
capital without providing a sinking fund. The Corporation had no 
statutory powers to do so; and it was not done on business-like lines. 
If they borrowed money, they should pay it back. Their undertaking 
was standing on what he might term a false bottom. Here was a 
matter of £16,000 expended since 1875; and until the last few years 
there was no sinking fund. They had been going on for 22 years 
neither in a business way nor provided with statutory powers. In 
1906, there was an overdraft of £16,670. The undertaking had been 
running on a false balance-sheet for years; and now they had come to 
asettling day. This could not be done without incurring some hard- 
ship in consequence of maladministration. 


<=> 
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Gas and Electricity at Leicester. 


At last Tuesday’s meeting of the Leicester Town Council, the 
adoption of the Gas and Electricity Committee’s report was moved b 
Mr. Jennings. After explaining in detail the gas accounts for the past 
half year, he said there was a profit on gas for the six months of 
£19,007, which, added to the profit of the previous half year, madea 
total of £39,158. From this was deducted the £5000 which, according 
to the decision of the Council, had to be placed to the reserve fund, 
leaving £34,158 to be handed to the Finance Committee for the district 
fund. The outlook was not as rosy as they would like it to be, as coal 
was increasing in price. They were well provided for the first half of 
the year; but no doubt they would have to pay an increased price 
during the succeeding half. However, the Chairman of the Committee 
had promised the Finance Committee £30,000 for the coming year. 
The staff was working tcgether loyally, with a surprisingly small 
amount of friction, considering the size of the undertaking ; and under 
these circumstances, he had good hopes they would be able to fulfil 
that promise. Speaking of the electricity accounts, he said that, 
though they had not a disposable profit on this undertaking, he be- 
lieved the Council had been wise in not allowing a rival to come into 
the field. They were also acting wisely in using the profits in reducing 
capital. They had up to date paid £27,000 out of revenue in pro- 
viding permanent works, &c.; and in good time they could hope that 
the undertaking would be of great advantage to the ratepayers. The 
report was adopted, 











NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 


I understand that Mr. W. Gordon, the Gas-Meter Inspector to the 
Corporation of Edinburgh, takes exception to some remarks of mine re- 
garding his recommendations as to proposed changes in the regulations 
for the testing of meters. When I referred to the possibility of meter 
manufacturers being harassed if a range of pressure were introduced, 
the remark had no reference to the Official Inspector, but to the sup- 
pliers of gas. If the public were to come to the knowledge that meters 
could be procured of different pressures, there would be demands for 
meters working at particular pressures, and gas suppliers would pass 
on to meter manufacturers the unrest among gas consumers. By all 
means, if there be any difficulty in getting meters to work at 4-inch 
pressure, let the requisite pressure be raised; but have a uniform 
pressure, and not a range, and let the pressure be the same for both 
old and new meters. To make a distinction between old and new 
would be to open up a wide field for complaint by, and trouble with, 
gas consumers. The difficulty in raising the standard of pressure lies 
in the fact that local Acts of Parliament give a minimum of 6-1oths; and 
if meters could be tested at 1 inch, either every local Act of Parliament 
would require to be amended (in which case would the expense be 
warranted by any gain to be derived ?) or there would be an anomaly 
in the provisions for protecting the public in the matter of gas supply. 
Mr. Gordon explains that his recommendation regarding the rejection 
of meters which cause unsteadiness of light, or jumping, referred only 
to old meters ; and he submits that such meters are taken to the work- 
shops for repair, and another meter placed, without charge to the con- 
sumer. Quiteso. But give the power to reject a meter for unsteadi- 
ness, and assume an irascible gas consumer who cannot get a steady 
light, would not such a one be apt to demand an official test? and if 
he were found to be wrong, he would have to pay for the test. There 
would certainly be an increase in the number of meters tested for cer- 
tificate if this power were given; and looking at the matter from the 
point of view of the general public, I would require more reasons than 
I can, as yet, find, for giving this power. It is not in the interest of 
anyone to supply a bad meter. It may be that Iam not fully informed 
upon the subject ; but I cannot imagine that at present gas consumers 
have much to complain of in the matter of jumping lights caused by 
defective meters. What I wrote last week was not intended to reflect 
in any way upon the Meter Inspector; the idea underlying it was to 
endeavour to secure that, if changes are to be made, they shall be 
made after full consideration by all the parties interested, so that the 
new regulations may be the most equitable, reasonable, and workable 
whichcan be devised. My fear is that to allow a range of pressures 
would be to introduce complications which would likely be trouble- 
some in working. 

The Scottish Juniors—Western District—were last Saturday enter- 
tained to a lecture by Professor T. Gray, of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College, on “Flame Temperature.” The Professor 
is a young man, who holds the Chair of Technical Chemistry in the 
College. The meeting was held in his own class-room, in which there 
is a bust of Dr. Young, the originator of the process of distilling oil 
from minerals in Scotland, and, in his lifetime, the head of Young’s 
Paraffin Light and Mineral Oil Company, Limited. Below the bust is 
an inscription intimating that it was Dr. Young who endowed the 
Chair. Gas and oil were thus again brought into immediate contact. 
Professor Gray hason the walls of his class-room a number of diagrams, 
for the use of his class, illustrating the weight and other characteristics 
of various gases; and on the desk a calorimeter which bears every 
sign of frequent use. It is quite evident, from these preparations, that 
he is accustomed to dealing with the properties of gases. His lecture 
showed him to be quite an adept in discussing them. It was a very 
profound production, cealing with quantities expressed in chemical 
formule and in the measures of the metric system. Had he not spoken 
with extreme plainness of language—a characteristic which was com- 
mented upon in the remarks of the members—it is doubtful if much 
would have been learned from it. But, treating the subject as he did, 
there was much in his lecture that will be useful, especially now-a- 
days, when, as Mr. O’Connor observed, there is so much interest being 
taken in the temperature of the gas-flame, This was the last meeting 
of the District for the session, apart from a couple of visits which have 
yet to take place—one next Saturday, to the Philpstoun Oil-Works of 
Messrs. James Ross and Co. at Linlithgow—and the members are to be 
congratulated upon the very excellent work they have done during tbe 
past winter. 

In a report recently submitted by Mr. W. B. M'‘Lusky, the Gas 
Engineer and Manager, to the Corporation of Perth, he recommended 
the erection of four new purifiers in the gas-works, at a cost of £2670, 
which would include the cost of excavations and foundations and the 
raising of a boundary wall, but not the roof, which would cost £1100 
more. The maximum daily demand for gas during the past winter 
reached 1,050,000 cubic feet; whereas the normal capacity of the 
purifiers was only 625,000 cubic feet. The proposed extension would 
bring the purifying capacity of the works up to from 1,375,000 cubic 
feet to 1,718,000 cubic feet per day, and would provide a reserve of 
from 31 to 64 per cent. With the approval of the Gas Committee, 
tenders for the work were taken; and Mr. M‘Lusky recommended that 
that of Messrs. Henry Balfour and Co., Limited, of Leven, Fife, be 
accepted. The Council agreed to the erection of the purifiers. 

The Lanark Town Council had before them on Monday two items 
relating to the gas supply to the town. The first, in point of time, 
was a minute by a Sub-Committee relative to a proposal to charge the 
Lanark Gas Consumers Company, Limited, wayleave for their pipes 
in the streets. Mr. Paton said that while they were told that they had 
power to charge such wayleave, he was not convinced that it would 
be judicious to do so, because, though the Company had refused to 
consider an offer which a Committee of the Council were prepared to 
recommend that they should make, he thought that, if they charged 
wayleave, it would appear to the public that they were simply taking 
revenge upon the Company. He thought it would be far better if they 
could get a further concession in the price of gas for lighting their 
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streets. Mr. Macleay pointed out that the minute did not state what 
arrangement they proposed with the Gas Company. He appealed to 
them to leave the matter with the Committee; and he had no doubt 
they would be able to report something which would meet with the 
approval of the Council when the time came. This was agreed to. 
Later, a letter from the Secretary to the Gas Company was read, 
stating that the Directors had had a letter from the Council before 
them, aad that it was not the case that the request of the Council's 
Committee to be informed of the basis upon which Mr. Gibb’s valua- 
tion of the Company’s undertaking proceeded had been refused ; but 
that the Committee were informed that the basis of the valuation was the 
amount of the profits, whereas the valuation of the Council’s valuer 
was made upon the amount of the dividends paid. Consequently, the 
Council had all the information before them which was necessary 
to enable them to make an offer. The letter proceeded to state 
that as the Council intimated that in the meantime all negotiations 
were broken off, the writer was instructed to ask if the Council were to 
make an offer for the gas-works, and say that they must know this as 
early as possible, to enable them to decide what was to be done about 
new works. Mr. Graham thought that if the present opportunity were 
let slip, they would not have such a chance again probably for many 
years. He moved that the Committee again take up the matter, and 
see if some basis of negotiation could not be got in regard to price, 
which would ultimately lead to a successful issue. Mr. Macleay did 
not think the motion was in order. If they referred to the resolution 
adopted at the last meeting (held in private), they would see that it 
stopped the matter ; and this resolution was unanimously passed. Mr. 
Forrest considered that when they had a letter from the Company 
saying they were prepared to treat with the Council, there would be 
nothing wrong in opening up the matter again. He had it from a 
Director that there might be some chance of coming to an agreement, 
and that the Directors were quite prepared to alter their valuation. 
It was easy to go back upon the minute of the last meeting, in face of 
that letter. Mr. Macleay reminded the Council that if they made 
an offer they would be committed to go to arbitration. He moved 
that the Council adhere to their former resolution. On a division, 
eight voted for the subject of the transfer being reopened, and six 
against. The matter was left in the hands of the former Committee. 
It will be remembered that about six months ago Mr. W. R. Herring 
valued the undertaking of the Company, apart from stocks, book debts, 
&c., at £6691. The capital of the Company is returned at f{6000; and 
the dividend paid is at the rate of 74 per cent. 

The Dunfermline Gas Committee, at a recent meeting, agreed to 
accept an offer by the Lochgelly Iron and Coal Company, Limited, to 
supply 4000 tons of double washed nuts, at ros. 4d. per ton, delivered 
at the works, as required, up to July next; and also an offer by 
Mr. Thomson Smith, of the Kingseat Company, to supply 1000 tons of 
mixed treble and double nuts at ros. per ton, delivered at the works 
next month. This arrangement was ratified by the Town Council. 

The Dumfries Town Council last week considered a report by the 
Manager—Mr. G. Malam—with reference to the erection of sulphate 





plant in the gas-works, and an estimate by him as to the profit to be 
derived from the working of such plant. It was agreed, on the motion 
of Provost Glover, the Convener of the Gas Committee, that suitable 
plant be procured as soon as possible, and that a deputation be sent to 
Glasgow and neighbouring towns to inspect works there. 

The Cowdenbeath Gas Company have added to their works a sulphate 
plant, which has been erected by the Chemical Engineering Company, 
Limited, of London. They are about to erect a large new gasholder 
and hydraulic plant for the handling of coal and coke. These works 
will be carried out under the supervision of the Company’s Manager, 
Mr. J. B. Scott, who is also Engineer for the work. 

The Lochgelly Gas Company have resolved to make considerable 
alterations upon their works, according to plans which have been pre- 
pared by Mr. J. D. Keillor, their Manager. The proposal recently 
made that the Town Council should acquire the Gas Company’s under- 
taking has been adversely reported upon by a Committee of the Council, 
who consider that the transfer would not be beneficial to the ratepayers, 
The cost was estimated at a minimum of £15,000. 

After having been free for a long time from occurrences of the kind, 
Edinburgh was the scene, on the forenoon of Monday last, of a series 
of explosions in an electric culvert. These took place in the Canon- 
gate. Six manhole covers were forced up. Two of them were thrown 
into the air a great height, and on falling were broken to splinters. The 
covers are slabs of concrete, cased with iron, and are of great weight. 
Though there were many people in the street, no one was injured. 


_— 
te 


Metropolitan Water Board.—The usual fortnightly meeting of the 
Board was held on Friday—Sir Melvill Beachcroft presing. The Law 
and Parliamentary Committee reported that 51 petitions had been de- 
posited against the Board's Charges Bill. They added that the Board 
might be approached by the opponents, both before and during the 
consideration of the Bill by Parliament, with a view to negotiating for 
alterations and amendments with regard thereto ; and many matters 
would no doubt arise which would demand immediate settlement. The 
Committee therefore recommended that the Board should delegate to 
the Law and Parliamentary Committee, with power to act, authority 
to negotiate with the opponents and petitioners, and to agree to such 
alterations and amendments in the Bill as might be considered to be in 
the interest of the Board, and to determine any questions that might 
arise during the passing of the Bill through the Committee stage. Mr. 
Lidiard proposed that the Chairman of the Appeal and Assessment 
Committee, the Works and Stores Committee, the General Purposes 
Committee, and the Finance Committee should be added to the Law 
and Parliamentary Committee for the purpose in question. The re- 
commendation was adopted, with the addition of this proposal. It was 
subsequently agreed that it should be referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee to report fully at an early date as to the advisability of employ- 
ing chartered accountants in connection with the audit of the accounts of 
the Board and the allocation of expenditure between capital and re- 
venue, and also as to the cost thereof. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


Week ending March 16. 


The London market for tar products remains very steady, but without 
much business to report ; makers being so well sold for some months 
tocome. Pitch continues to strengthen in value. It is reported from 
Belgium that the experimental use of small coal in lieu of briquettes 
has not proved satisfactory. Benzol, 90 per cent., is quoted about 
11d. net; while go per cent. toluol is worth 1s. 24d. Ordinary London 
creosote for early delivery has been done at 2d. to 24d. net in 
bulk and 12s. 44d. in barrel. The demand for this article is extremely 
good, and the outlook very encouraging from a manufacturer’s point of 
view. Sulphate of ammonia is still in a dull condition ; the present 
price being about £12 per ton on Beckton terms. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. LIVERPOOL, March 16. 


Prices have again been somewhat irregular, but on the whole the 
market is a shade easier. Available supplies are in moderate compass ; 
but new business has been scarce, and has been rendered more difficult 
by speculative offering abroad at a discount on spot prices. The 
closing quotations are {11 16s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Hull, £11 17s. 6d. to 
f11 18s. 9d. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and £12 per ton f.o.b, Leith. 
So far, home demand has been only moderate. There is not in any 
quarter much keenness to operate in the forward position, although 
buyers have been feeling their way by making inquiries. The large 
makers in London and Scotland are fairly well sold up to June, and 
are not disposed to meet the views of buyers. Smaller makes have, 
however, been sold at a shade under /12 per ton f.o.b. for April- 
June delivery. 


Nitrate of Soda. 

There has been a fair amount of business for prompt delivery ; and 
sellers are firm at 11s. 6d. per cwt. for 95 per cent., and 12s. for 
refined quality. 


Tar Products. Lonpvon, March 16. 


There has been no material alteration in the market during the 
past week. Pitch remains practically unchanged ; but there appears to 
be rather more willingness on the part of manufacturers to sell at 
current prices whatever quantity they may have available this side of 
Best quality has again been sold on the east coast at 25s. to 

In London, makers seem to be quite easy, and it is im- 
probable that anything could be obtained at under 26s. to 26s. 6d., 
though if they were anxious to sell they could not realize these figures. 
On the west coast, business is still possible at 24s. at outside ports, 
though rather higher figures would probably be demanded at Man- 
chester and Liverpool. Creosote is very firm. London makers will 
not quote, except at very high figures; while in the Midlands and the 
North distillers appear disinclined to name a price, and are quite pre- 





pared to wait before placing any further quantity, as they are already 
fairly well sold. Benzol, 90 per cent., is very quiet; business having 
again been done, both for prompt and forward delivery, at 10d. on the 
east coastand11d.in London. Fifty-ninety per cent. is scarce, and there 
is not much demand, prices remaining unchanged. Solvent naphtha 
is quiet except for London makes, for which there is a fair demand; 
supplies being rather difficult to obtain, as makers are well sold. _ Car- 
bolic acid is very quiet ; and Continental consumers refuse to offer more 
than 1s. 84d. on the east coast. Crystals appear rather stronger, and 
a firm offer at something under current prices would no doubt receive 
consideration. There is really nothing doing in toluol, and the position 
remains unchanged. The same remark applies to anthracene, in which 
no sales are reported. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 13s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 
Pitch, London, 26s. to 26s. 6d.; east coast, 25s. to 25s. 6d.; west 
coast, 24s. to 24s. 6d. Benzol, 90 per cent., 10d. to 10$d. ; 50-90 per 
cent., 113d. to 1s. Toluol, 1s. 14d. to 1s. 24d. Crude naphtha, 
43d. to 5d.; solvent naphtha, 1s. 14d. to 1s. 3d.; heavy naphtha, 
1s. 2d. to 1s. 4d. Creosote, London, 2}d. to 23d.; North, 2d. to 
2kd. Heavy oils, 2§d. to 23d. Carbolic acid, 60 per cent., 1s. 8}d. to 
1s. 84d. Naphthalene, £4 to £8 ros. ; salts, 37s. 6d. to gos. Anthra- 
cene, “A’’ quality, 14d. to 13d. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 


This article has been quiet during the past week, and prices have 
been inclined to droop. The principal London makers, being well 
sold, are firm in their ideas, and refuse to quote anything under 
£12 2s. 6d. on Beckton terms; but other makers have been sold for 
prompt delivery at considerably under this figure. In Leith, makers 
are very well sold ; but businessis reported for prompt delivery at {12. 
In Hull, best makes have been sold at £11 18s. 9d. ; and it is reported 
that {11 16s. 3d. was accepted for some quantity. In Liverpool, the 
market is quiet, and prices range from £11 17s. 6d. to £12. 


— 





Oldham Gas Engineer’s Salary—Alderman Hanson, the Chair- 
man of the Oldham Gas Committee, in moving that the salary of Mr. 
Tim. Duxbury, the Gas Engineer, be increased from £400 to £500 per 
annum, and that the maximum be fixed at £600, explained that the 
previous month the recommendation of the Committee was sent back 
in order that the maximum salary might be fixed. Mr. Simister con- 
tended that the resolution was misleading, and should have read 
‘from £400 a year and emoluments; ’’ but Alderman Hanson replied 
that the house occupied by Mr. Duxbury, and what Mr. Simister 
called ‘‘ emoluments,’’ were valued at £50. Alderman Johnson moved 
as an amendment that the salary of Mr. Duxbury be advanced from 
£400 to £500 by annual increments of £25, and that this be the 
maximum salary, with house, coal, gas, and rates free. This, he said, 
was the maximum salary of Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Duxbury’s predecessor, 
who had been with the Corporation practically all his life. Mr. 
Simister seconded the amendment, which was carried. 
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TEMPERLEY TRANSPORTERS 


Temperley Transporter Plant for Storing Coke at the Paisley Corporation 
Gas-Works. The same plant is used for screening and loading 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Lancashire Coal Trade. 


With the exception of house fuel—for which there has been a 
lessened request, but no reduction in prices—the demand for coal of all 
other descriptions continues strong, and is only met with difficulty. 
Contractors for steam coal, gas coal, and cannel have to pay increased 
rates compared with last year’s contracts. In gascoal, prices have gone 
up fully 3s. per ton. Cannel is also from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per ton more. 
One local colliery, on the outskirts of Manchester, accepted a tender 
for gas coal last week, amounting to 2000 tons, at the increased price. 
In the Barnsley district of Yorkshire, the output is being almost wholly 
absorbed by railway and other contracts at from 8s. 6d. to gs. 6d. per 
ton. In the open market, the price for coal has ranged at from rts. 6d. 
to 12s. per ton. There has also been an extra demand to cover the 
Easter Holidays. For steam coal, colliery proprietors have agreed not 
to quote less than 12s. per ton for the best quality before the end of 
June. Quotations for coal at the Lancashire pits are as follows: 
Best house coal 14s. 6d. to 15s. 6d., secondary 13s. 6d. to 14s. 6d., 
common tos. 6d. to 12s. 6d., burgy 8s. rod. to gs. 6d., best slack 
8s. to gs., lower and medium qualities 6s. 9d. to 8s., coal for bunkering 
12s. to 13s. f.0.b. at Garston. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


There is an improvement in the coal trade—due in part to the pre- 
paration for the coming holidays, and to the slow increase of the 
exports that is usual about this time of the year. In the steam coal trade, 
the values are firmer, and for best Northumbrian steams about 15s. 
per ton f.o.b. is the current quotation ; while for second-class descrip- 
tions, from 13s. is quoted. Steam smalls are steady at about 8s. 6d. 
per ton. The collieries seem to be working fully; and the output is 
well taken up generally, with exceptions through delay of steamers to 
load. The gas coal trade is still active, though the deliveries on the 
large home contracts are now lower, and must be expected to fall 
further with the lengthening days. Durham gas coals vary, according 
to quality, from about 12s. to 13s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. As to the con- 
tracts, it appears now to be the belief in Durham that some of these for 
the great London Gas Companies are being placed with Yorkshire col- 
lieries, and that to a considerable extent, but there are no details given 
as to the prices. As yet, the Durham collieries seem to adhere sub- 
stantially to the current prices. Coke is fairly steady ; and the demand 
before the holidays may stiffen it. Gas coke is from 13s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. 
per ton f.0.b. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


Trade has been a little quieter; ell, for one thing, having been 
somewhat more plentiful, which is, however, looked upon as only a 
passing incident. Prices show no indication of slackening. These 
are quoted as: Ell 12s. 3d. to 13s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow, splint 





138. to 13s. 3d., and steam 11s. 9d. to12s. The shipments for the 
week amounted to 263,873 tons—a decrease of 27,822 tons upon the pre- 
ceding week, but an increase of 32,631 tons upon the same week of 
last year. For the year to date, the total shipments have been 
2,351,517 tons—an increase of 144,899 tons upon the corresponding 
period of 1906. 





San Paulo Gas Company, Limited. 


In the report which will be submitted at the annual meeting of the 
Company next Tuesday, the Directors state that the revenue account 
shows a profit on the past year’s working to Dec. 31 of £28,792, to 
which has to be added the balance of Tites brought forward from 
1905, making a total of £32,462. After deducting interest on deben- 
tures, interest on bank loan, provision for debenture redemption, and 
depreciation on investments, there is a disposable balance of £27,100, 
An interim dividend of 3 per cent. (absorbing £7500) was paid in Sep- 
tember ; and the Directors, after transferring £3000 to reserve account, 
recommend the payment of a final dividend of 5 per cent., free of 
income-tax, which will absorb £12,500—making a distribution of 8 per 
cent. for the year, and leaving a sum of £4100 to be carried forward. 
The average rate of exchange for the year was 16°231d., as compared 
with 15°718d. in 1905. The revenue has all been converted into 
sterling at 16}d. per milreis. The assetsand liabilities of the Company 
in Brazil on Dec. 31 have been valued at 154d., as against 163d, at the 
end of 1905. The decrease in the value of the assets resulting from the 
lower rate of exchange amounts to £1674 5s. 6d., which sum has been 
charged to exchange account. The consumption of gas by private 
residents continues to increase, particularly for cooking purposes. 
The development of the Company’s business has necessitated further 
extensions of the manufacturing and distributing plant. To meet the 
expenditure incurred thereby, the remaining £55,000 of debentures 
were successfully issued in October, almost exclusively to the share- 
holders, The whole of the debentures authorized are now issued. 


_—— 





Barrow Water Supply.—The Corporation of Barrow hope that be- 
fore the end of the present year the works they are carrying out for 
taking water from the River Duddon will have been completed. The 
scheme is an interesting one, inasmuch as, instead of impounding the 
water in a large reservoir in the Duddon Valley, the supply is taken 
directly from the bed of the river, and is then conveyed in ro-inch 
pipes to a high-service reservoir at Barrow. The Corporation have 
undertaken the work of increasing the storage capacity of Seathwaite 
Tarn, with the view of using the water to compensate in dry seasons 
for the supply drawn off for Barrow. This tarn is 1000 feet above the 
level of the valley. The undertaking will cost upwards of £150,000; 
and the contract is in the hands of Kennedy Bros., of Glasgow. 
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Advertisement of the RICHMOND GAS STOVE & METER CO., LTD. 
London Offices and Show-Rooms: 132, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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Water Supply of Tynemouth. 


It has recently been rumoured that the Newcastle and Gateshead 
Water Company are desirous of taking over the Tynemouth water 
undertaking; and a ‘‘ Newcastle Chronicle” correspondent reports 
that unofficial communications have passed between two members of 
the Tynemouth Town Council and the Secretary of the Newcastle 
Company. Interrogated on the subject, the councillors explained that 
they did not intend that their visit should be regarded as that of repre- 
sentatives of the Tynemouth Corporation, but as that of individual 
ratepayers ; while the Secretary of the Company replied that the 
matter had never been considered by his Board as a Board, though 
privately it had been freely enough discussed by members of the Com- 
pany, and had even been discussed in committee meetings of the City 
Council. The Secretary was then asked whether the Company would 
be prepared to take over the Tynemouth water undertaking; and it 
was pointed out to him that the Company would have to go to Parlia- 
ment for an additional source of supply in 1916, or perhaps sooner, 
owing to the heavy and increasing demands of the Blyth district. To 
get this additional supply of water, the Company would have to go to 
the Coquet ; and to get to the Coquet, they would have to fight Tyne- 
mouth. Ifthe Company had Tynemouth’s watershed at the Font in 
their possession, not only would they have got Tynemouth out of the 
way, but they would have the whole of East Northumberland as pro- 
spective customers, and would secure the Coquet without fighting the 
Corporation. The Secretary replied that this was exactly the posi- 
tion; and if the Company could buy the Corporation out on anything 
like decent terms, it would pay both sides. The two councillors next 
reminded the Secretary that in 1897 the Company offered to supply 
Tynemouth at 44d. per 1000 gallons ; and they said they were anxious 
to know whether the Company would now be prepared to take over the 
whole of the liabilities of the Tynemouth water undertaking up to 
date, and supply Tynemouth with water at 444. per 1000 gallons in 
perpetuity. The Secretary answered that this was a matter to which 
he could not personally commit his Directors; but he intimated that 
it was in every way likely that they would give terms on this basis. 
The result of these inquiries has been laid before the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Tynemouth Town Council; and they have declined 
to a from the course which has been adopted with regard to their 
new Bill. 





Reduction in Price at Wrexham.—The report adopted at the annual 
meeting of the Wrexham Gas Company stated that the Directors pro- 
posed to reduce the price of gas by 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, to take 
effect in the September quarter. This would make the net charge 
2s, 3d. for lighting, and 2s. for cooking. Atasubsequent extraordinary 
meeting, it was resolved that the capital of the Company be increased 
by the sum of £15,000 of ordinary stock. 


Suicide by Gas at Cambridge.—A Cambridge tailor and robe- 
maker, named Benton, who had been strange of late, and missing from 
home for some time, was last Tuesday found by some friends dead in 
his house (which had been shut up owing to his previous absence). 
The place was full of gas, and the bath-room door was fastened. 
An entry was forced, and deceased was discovered inside. He had 
stuffed up the window and pulled down the gas-bracket, with the re- 
sult that he was suffocated. 


Fatal Gas Explosion at Newcastle.—An inquest was held at New- 
castle the week before last, on the body of a man named Purves, who, 
the Jury found, died from the effects of injuries accidentally received 
through an explosion of gas in the basement of premises of which 
he was a caretaker, though as to how the explosion occurred there 
was no evidence to show. The evidence went to show that on 
the night of the explosion there was a strong smell of gas in the base- 
ment of the building. A search by the deceased man and the resident 
caretaker, failed to detect any escape. The presence of gas had been 
detected on previous occasions ; but not to the same extent as on the 
day of the explosion. No matches were employed in the search. Ex- 
pressions of sympathy with the relatives of the deceased were made on 
behalf of his employers and the Gas Company. 


Quality of Gas at Leigh-on-Sea.—The familiar cry of “ Poor gas” 
has been raised by members of the Leigh-on-Sea Ratepayers’ Associa- 
tion—accompanied by the time-honoured joke about having to supple- 
ment the light with candles; but it seems that the Council are fully 
alive to whatever shortcomings there may be. In reply to the malcon- 
tents, Mr. Durrant, who explained that he had been Chairman of the 
Gas Committee for three years, said that during this time only one com- 
plaint had been brought officially to his notice. The Council proposed 
to substitute a 6-inch main for the 3-inch one in the Broadway, as the 
Gas Department was increasing to such an extent that the mains were 
not deemed large enough. They were now taking a forward step, with 
due regard toeconomy. An expert was to be called in to report upon, 
among other matters, the advisability of improving the condition of the 
purifiers and of increasing the present storage capacity. 


Seaford Gas Company's Order Dropped.—The Parliamentary 
Agents of the Seaford Gas Company, Messrs. Sherwood and Co., have 
written to the Parliamentary Agents of the Urban District Council 
announcing that the Company have given very careful consideration to 
the objections to the Seaford Gas Order lodged on behalf of the 
Council, and the suggested amendments. It appears, they say, both 
from the objections and the proposed amendments, that the views of 
the Council and of the Company are so very divergent that there is no 
prospect of an agreement being come to; and, while the Company con- 
sider that it is desirable that they should be given statutory powers, 
they apprehend that a discussion of the proposed amendments would 
lead to no useful or satisfactory result. Under these circumstances, 
the Company consider that they would not be justified in putting 
either their shareholders or the ratepayers to the expense of a contest ; 
and they have decided not to proceed further with the Order. In 
advising the Council of this decision, their Agents point out that the 
withdrawal of the Order certainly makes it easier for the Council to 
get possession of the undertaking, if they desire to do so, by a Bill 
next year. : 
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A New Holder at Milton-next-Sittingbourne—A few days ago, 
Mr. J. Filmer, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, turned the gas 
into a new holder which has just been erected for the Milton Urban 
District Council. The need for increased storage accommodation has 
been caused by a rapid growth in the gas consumption during the past 
few years. The make was 124 million cubic feet in 1902; whereas at 
the present time it is 18 million feet. The new holder has increased 
the storage capacity from 26,000 to 106,000 cubic feet. The opening 
ceremony was followed by light refreshments. 


Penrith Gas Consumption and the Public Lamps.—The Manager 
of the Penrith Gas-Works (Mr. E. Shaul) has reported to the Urban 
District Council that the make of gas last year was nearly 554 million 
cubic feet, which was a decrease of 14 million cubic feet when com- 
pared with the previous twelve months. Some 185 tons less coal were 
carbonized; there having been a slight increase in the production of 
gas perton. The falling off in the consumption was, he says, due to 
the system, introduced eighteen months ago, of extinguishing a large 
proportion of the pubic lamps at 11.30 p.m.—thus saving considerably 
over a million cubic feet of gas. Nearly 9 million cubic feet were 
accounted for by the slot-meters. 


Ottoman Gas Company, Limited.—The report to be presented at 
the meeting of the Company next Tuesday states that the gas-rental 
for the half year to Dec. 31 amounted to £16,513, against £14,837 for 
the corresponding period of 1905; and the net profit is £3987, com- 
pared with £3904. The amount standing at the credit of the profit and 
loss account is £8833. The Directors recommend the payment ofa 
dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum on the preference shares, 
less income-tax, and at the rate = ge per cent. per annum on the ordi- 
nary shares, tax free, leaving a balance of £6234 to be carried forward. 
Having regard to a report from the Company's Engineer in Smyrna, 
that a very considerable expenditure was necessary to provide for the 
increase in the Company’s business, the Directors decided that the 
assistance of a Consulting Engineer was advisable; and they have 
pleasure in stating that they have secured the services of Mr. Arthur 
F. Phillips, M.Inst.C.E. 

Treating the Pontypridd Water for Discoloration.—It may be 
remembered that in the summer of last year the discoloration of the 
Pontypridd water supply was increased by reason of the lowness of the 
water in the reservoir, and it was decided to try the result of the Candy 
automatic compressed air and oxidizing filters; it having been found 
that ordinary sand and gravel filters did not effect the required de- 
colorization and reduction of the organic ammonia. A battery of four 
filters, therefore, was laid down by the firm, and we learn that the 
Pontypridd Water Company have ordered eight additional filters to 
be delivered as soon as possible, in order to be able to filter, on the 
Candy system, the whole of the supply from their new reservoir. The 
system first automatically compresses the atmospheric air into the 
water, saturating it with dissolved oxygen, and then the water passes 
through layers 5 feet in thickness, composed of specially selected, 
graded, and prepared sand, grit, and pebbles, together with the oxi- 
dizing and purifying material oxidium—a porous, rustless, and in- 
soluble mineral substance possessing properties somewhat similar to 
those of spongy platinum. 


Alleged Gas-Works Nuisance at Branksome.—A deputation waited 
upon the Poole Town Council at their last meeting regarding a nuisance 
of which Branksome residents have long complained, and which they 
contend emanates from the Bourne Valley works of the Bournemouth 
Gas and Water Company. The Rev. E. M. Scott, who acted as the 
spokesman, pointed out that, after seeking a remedy in all directions, 
a petition had been sent to the Local Government Board, who had 
sent down an inspector, whose report, he understood, was not yet to 
hand. He admitted that the great difficulty had been that no one 
would say absolutely that the nuisance was at the gas-works. The 
Mayor said the Council were very pleased to see the deputation. They 
knew something about a gas nuisance in Poole; but that was a little 
better now. Mr. James, on the other hand, said be was not at all 
convinced that the nuisance at Branksome was such a grave one as it 
was made out to be. He was the — for property in the immediate 
vicinity of the gas-works ; and he found that the houses were always 
occupied by first-class tenants. He characterized the matter as a 
**chestnut.’’ The Council resolved, on the recommendation of the 
Sanitary Committee, to call the attention of the Company to the matter, 
and ask them to submit proposals for abating the nuisance. 


Sale of Shares.—At the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., last Tues- 
day, Mr. Alfred Richards sold, by order of executors, £898 of con- 
solidated ordinary stock of the Hampton Court Gas Company, ranking 
for a standard dividend of 5 per cent., but carrying 5} per cent., at 
from £113 to £115 per £100 of stock. He also sold, under similar cir- 
cumstances, a small parcel of new ordinary stock of the Southend Gas 
Company, carrying 5} per cent. dividend, at £118, and some new 
ordinary “ B” stock, carrying 5§ per cent., at £114; some £5 shares 
in the Chertsey Gas Company at {12 15s. to £13 apiece, some new 
“A” shares (30s.) at £4 each, a parcel of new “B” shares (50s.) at 
from £6 12s. 6d. to £6 15s. per share, and a few new “ C” shares (£10) 
at from £26 tos. to £27 apiece—all the last four groups of shares being 
sold cum div. at the rate of 12 per cent. as from the 30th of September 
last. Some consolidated ordinary stock of the Lea Bridge District Gas 
Company, ranking for a standard dividend of 5 per cent., subject to 
the sliding-scale, but carrying 1 per cent. more, fetched from {121 to 
£123 per £100 of stock. Ona the same occasion, Mr. Richards offered 
a new issue of consolidated stock of the Uxbridge Gas Company, rank- 
ing for a standard dividend of 5 per cent., subject to the sliding-scale, 
and entitled, in view of the dividend last paid by the Company, to 44 
per cent. per annum; but as the biddings did not reach the parlia- 
mentary reserve, it was withdrawn. 





By an explosion last Thursday at the works of a Belfast firm of gas- 
fitters and engineers, an employee named Leigh lost his life. He was 
engaged on an acetylene gas tank, which, however, was not at the time 
connected with a generator. Deceased was working alone when the 
accident happened, so that no one witnessed the occurrence. 
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The Lochgelly Gas Company, Limited, have placed an order with 
Messrs. Robert Dempster and Sons, Limited, for three 14 feet square 
purifiers, complete with Weck’s valve, and a steel roof over the puri- 
fiers, &c.; also for the removal and rearrangement of the existing 
apparatus. The whole work has to be carried out under the super- 
vision of Mr. J. D. Keillor, the Company’s Engineer. 

Mr. F. H. Tulloch recently held a Local Government Board in- 
quiry at Ollerton into the application of the Southwell Rural District 
Council for sanction to borrow £1250 for purposes of water supply for 
the Ollerton parish. Itis proposed to take water from the Nottingham 
Corporation main, which passes through the village; and services will 
be laid to supply practically every house in the parish with water. 
Among those taking part in the inquiry were Mr. G. E. Kirkland, the 
Clerk to the Southwell Rural District Council, Mr. H. H. Sands, of 
Messrs. Sands and Walker, the Engineers to the scheme, and Mr. 
F. W. Davies, the City Water Engineer. 


At the general meeting of Messrs. C. & W. Walker, Limited, to be 
held in Birmingham on the 2oth inst., the Directors will report that the 
profit for the year ending Jan. 31 last, after charging Directors’ fees 
and depreciation on buildings and plant, amounts to £5017. After 
adding the balance brought forward (less the sum voted to the Direc- 
tors at the ordinary general meeting), £6502, and deducting the interim 
dividends paid in August last, there remains for disposal £8419, which 
the Directors recommend be appropriated as follows: Dividend at the 
rate of 54 per cent. per annum on the preference shares for the six 
months ending Jan. 31, £1100; dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum (free of income-tax) on the ordinary shares for a like period, 
£2000; to be carried forward, £5319. 





A few weeks ago we noticed a pamphlet on Milbourne’s patent 
luteless purifiers and valves which Messrs. C. & W. Walker, the sole 
makers of these appliances, were issuing. We have now received a 
brochure, got up in similar style, devoted to the various valves manu- 
factured by the firm, the illustrations of which are accompanied by a 
few explanatory particulars. These valves are too well known to call 
for special mention. It is sufficient to say that they are shown very 
effectively. 


Proposing the toast of “‘ The City and Trade of Birmingham,” at 
the annual dinner of the Birmingham district of the National Association 
of Master Plumbers, Mr. A. Woodfall referred to the question of muni- 
cipal trading, and said that there was one branch with which he entirely 
disagreed—the gas-fitting department of the Corporation. It seemed 
altogether wrong that any body of ratepayers should subscribe rates, 
and so provide capital to be used against their own interests, and there- 
fore have the bread taken from their mouths. Mr. E. Antony Lees, in 
responding, said that with municipal trading he had happily nothing 
to do except in a form which he thought was unanimously acknowledged 
as being best in the hands of the municipality. It was perfectly clear 
to everyone who considered the question, that such a matter as the 
water supply was best dealt with by the community as a whole. In 
1876, the revenue of the Water Department was a little over £90,000 ; 
while during the last completed year it was £278,000. This, he thought, 
was an astounding result. In 1891, their turnover in the matter of the 
water supply was £135,000, showing an increase compared with 1876 
of £45,000. In the first fifteen years there was an increase of 50 per 
cent.; but in the second period of fifteen years there was an increase 
of 100 per cent. 
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Situations Vacant. 


Gas AND WaTER ENGINEER. 
Applications by April 15. 
ENGINEER-MANAGER. Guernsey Water 

Applications by March 27. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SHOW-Rooms (GAS AND WATER). 
No. 4742. 
DRAUGHTSMAN. West's Gas Improvement Company. 
OuTpOOR SUPERINTENDENT. Devonport Gas Depart- 
ment. Applications by March 22. 
Coat REPRESENTATIVES. No. 4736. 


Ramsgate Corporation, Ammonia STILL, 


Company Meetings. 


Company. 


Twelve o'clock. 
Ottoman Gas Company. 
o’clock. 


Stocks and Shares. 


Plant (Second-Hand) Wanted. 
No. 4745. 


British GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


Offices. 


Lime. 
AsHForD (Kent) Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by 
March 27. 


Offices. March 27. , Oxide of Iron. 


March 26 EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAs CoMMISSIONERS. Tenders 


One| by March 25. 


| Reservoir (Covered). 


MAIN AND SERVICE LayER. Devonport Gas-Works, a Kirpy Gas AND WarER Cow- | eS Gas AND WATER Company. Tenders by 
P LEATHERHEAD WATER Company. March 25. is 

Situations Wanted. Nortu Mippiesex Gas Company. April 8. Sulphate of Ammonia 

ASSISTANT-MANAGER OR DRAUGHTSMAN. No. 4731. REDHILL Gas Company. April 9. 5 

ENGINEER OR AssisTANT. No. 4732. SoutH Essex WaTER Company. April 9. ASHFORD (KENT) Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by 

INDEX READER AND OFFICE Work. 74, East Dulwich | West Ham Gas Company. April 9. March 27. 

Grove. | 

MANAGER OR OUTDOOR SUPERINTENDENT. No. 4743. TENDERS FOR | Sulphuric Acid. 

WorktnG MANAGER OR FOREMAN. No. 4744. Breeze. | AsHForp (Kent) GAs Department. Tenders by 
Plant, &c., for Sale. AsHFrorp (Kent) Gas DepaRTMENT. Tenders by | March 27. 


March 27, 
Hyprautic Main, &c. Reading Gas Company, 
Hyprautic Main, ConpEenseER, &c. Barrhead Gas- 


Fire-Clay Goods. 





| EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAs CoMMISSIONERS, Tenders 
by March 25. 


| Tar and Liquor. 



































Works. Bancor (Co. Down) Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by 
ReToRT MOurHPIECES, HyDRAULIC Mains, PipEs, April 3. HawortH Urpan District Councit. Tenders by 
&c, Canterbury Gas and Water Company, LoUGHBOROUGH GAS DEPARTMENT. March 22, 
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500,000 | ,, “ 5 Do. 34p.c. do. .| ro5—103 |) .. | 412 7 |} 1,895:445] 4, | Jan. 16] 3 0. 3 p.c.Deb,| 34—86 - 1399 
475,000 | ,, | Dec. 13 | 3 Do. 3p.c. Deb, Stk.| 83—85 ee ee ee 201,720 | Stk | Mch. 14 | 8 South Shields Con, Stk, | 154—156* 52 3 
#00,000 | Stk, pe 64 | Continental Union, Ltd,| 121—124 | —1 | 5 4 10 605,000 | Stk. | Feb. 28 54 | S'th Suburb’n Ord. 5p.c | 120—123 495 
200,000 | ,, 2 7 Do. 7pcyPref.| 138-143 | -- | 417 1 60,000] ,, * 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. .| 120—123 414 
460,170 | Stk. | Ang. 54 | Derby Con. Stk,. . «| 122-124) -. | 4 8 9 117,058 | ,, | Jan. 16] 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. Stk | 125—130 3 1611 
55,000 < Jan. 4 Do. Deb. Stk. - . .| 103—105|.. | 316 2 502,310 | Stk, | Nov. 14] 5 Southampton Ord. . 107—I12 49 3 
486,090 10 | Jan. 31 | 11 European, Ltd. . . «| 24-25 | —4 |4 8 o 120,000 | Stk, | Feb. 28 | 64 | Tottenham), A 5 p.c 123—126 3s 
354,060 10 - tI Do. £7 10s. paid| 18—19 | 4 610 398,940 mn x 5 and B 34 p.c. 101—103 4371 
15,203,110 | Stk. | Feb, 14] 4y4 | Gas-)4p.c.Ord. . «| 95-97 | 4 10 10 137,500 | ,, Dec. 28 | 4 Edmonton ) 4 p.c. Det, | ‘or—103 317 8 
2,600,000 fe . 34 | light | 34 p.c.max. . .| 87—89 }318 8 182,380 10 a 8 Tuscan, Ltd... . 1o4—11 75 6 
3:799;735 | ” 4 | and [4 p.c. Con, Pref, | 1c6—:08 |314 1 149,900] 10] Jan. 2] 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. Rec | 102—104 416 2 
4,193,975 a Dec. 13] 3 Coke) 3 p.c. Con. Leb. | 83—85 —-1|310 7 193,742 | Stk. | Feb. 28 5 Tynemouth 5 p.c. max. | 104—106 4% 4 
258,740 | Stk. | Mch. 14 | 5 Hastings & St. L. 34 p.c.| 95—100*| —4 | 5 0 0 30,000 | Stk. | Feb, 14 8 Wands-) A5p.c. . - ee _ 
82,500 | ,, se 64 10. 0. 5 p.c.| 116—119*| +13} 5 9 3 255,036] ,, “ 64 worth | B3ép.c. . 135—140 | —3 | 4 12 Io 
70,000 10 | Oct. 12] 11 Hongkong & China, Ltd.| 194-205 | .. |5 7 4 75,000} ,, os 52 and [(C34p.c. . .| 111I—113|.. |419 I 
4,940,000 | Stk. | Nov. 14 | 8 Imperial Continental 178—181 | —-1}4 8 5 79:416 Dec. 28 | 3 Putney ) 3 p.c. Deb. Stk | 79—82 « 3s 
473,600 | Stk, | Feb, 14] 34 Do. 34p.c. Deb. Red.| 93-95 |... | 313 8 845,872 » | Feb. 28] 5&8 | West Ham 5 p.c. Ord, 1oi—104 | .. | 418 6 
184,602 | Stk. | Mch. 14] 6 Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c. . | 117—122*| .. | 418 4 185,000] ,, ie 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref, . 120—123|}.. |4 I 4 
306,083 | ,, Dec. 28 | 4 L'rpool Unit'd Deb, Stk, | 110—112 311 5 228,300] ,, Dec. 28 | 4 Do, 4 p.c. Deb. Stk.| 102—105 | .. | 316 2 



































Prices marked * are ‘‘ Ex div,” 
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[March 19, 1907. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
and address of the writer ; 
COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 
Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT "ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 





Payable in advance. 


WALTER KING, ITI, 
Telegrams: 





Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘JOURNAL"’ must be authenticated by the name 
not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 
TERMS "OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Bott Court, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
**GASKING, LONDON." Telephone: P.O. 157la Central. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


( NEILL's OXIDE 


For GAS PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE, 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PaLMERSTON HovsE, 
Oxtp Broad Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 





WINKELMANN’S 


OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS. 


AnpREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.” 


AR AND LIQUOR WANTED. 
Best Prices paid. 
Dent anv Co., 
Ouse Chemical Works, SELBY 


ROTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 


Offices : Commercial Buildings, LEEDs. 
Correspondence invited. 


OHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 

facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 

of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate of Am- 

monia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate of 

Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 

has now been used for upwards of 50 Years. References 
given to Gas Companies. 


“NUGEPE” GAS PLANT CEMENT. 
OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 


LOWER MOSS LANE, 
MANCHESTER, 8.W. 
For all Joints in connection with Oil-Gas Plant 
and Sulphate Plant. 
For all Gas Joints. 
For all Tar Joints. 
For all Ammonia Joints. 


RISTOL RECORDING GAUGES 
AND THERMOMETERS. 


J. W. & C. J. PHILLIPS, 23, Cortecr Hu, 


Lonpon, E.C., and 7, Park Square, LEEDs. 


QULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 


suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Chemical Manufacturers. 
Works : BrruincHaM, LEEDs, WAKEFIELD, and SUNDER- 
LAND. 


AS TAR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BrrminecHamM, Giascow, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND. 


GAS OILS. 
EADE-KING, ROBINSON, & CO. 


Represent the Strongest Independent Re- 
fineries in America; also Petroleum Spirit for Gas 
Enrichment. 18, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, and 
11, Op Hat STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 


PUBLICATIONS, “MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions ‘thereunder, ” I1s.; “TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; ‘DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,” 6d. ; 
* SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 

MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 and 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: “‘ Patent London.” Telephone: No. 243 Holborn. 


AZINE—A radical Solvent and Pre- 


ventative of Naphthalene deposits, and the 
Automatic cleaning of Mains and Services. 

It is also used for the Enrichment of Gas, and has 
= ore value double that of 90 per cent. 

nzol. 

Supplied by C. Bourne, West Moor Chemical Works, 
KILLINGWoRTH, or through his Agent, F. J. NicoL, 
—— Street Chambers, NEwcasTLE-On-TYNE. 

Telegrams: ‘* Doric,’ Newcastle-on-Tyne. National 
Telephone No. 2497, 






































J. & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHam, and 
54 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon. 8.E. 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS. PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS. | 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTFNTION. 
Telephones: 254 Oldham, and 2412 HOP, London. 
Telegrams :— 
“Brappock, OLDHAM,” and ** METRIQUE, LONDON.” 


BENZOL 


AND 


((ABSUBINE FOR GAS ENRICHING. 





ALSO 
THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 





For Prices, &c., apply to 
THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT CO., LTD., 
7, BisHopsGATe STREET WITHOUT, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Carburine, London,” 


INCREASE YOUR MAKE. 
END for Particulars of the “RAPID” 
Carburettor. Why be short of Gas when you can 
stretch the make from 1000 to 2000 cubic feet per ton, 
without any difficulty? 
Biecs, Watt, & Co., 18, Cross Street, Finsbury 
Pavement, Lonpon. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We guarantee promptness, with efficiency for Re- 
airs, 
JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WorKS 
Botton. 
Telegrams: SaturaTors, Botton. Telephone 0848. 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pare Iron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore. 
Gives no Back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market, 
Can be Exchanged for Spent Oxide. 
Reap Houisvay AnD Sons, Ltp., HuDDERSFIELD. 


GAs PLANT for Sale—I can always offer 


NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS APPARATUS, 
including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Exhausters, 
Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Tanks, 
Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COMPLETE 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before 
rt elsewhere. 

. BLAKELEY, Gas Engineer, Thornhill, Dewssury. 

















A MMONTACAL Liquor wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BirMIncHam, GLascow, T.ZEDs, LIVERPOOL, 
WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND. 


THE Eveson Coal and Coke Company, 


Limited, Birmingham, are open to buy GAS 
COKE into Trucks at any town in England. 


FIRTH BLAKELEY AND CO., Gas 


e Engineers, Thornhill, Dewsbury, have purchased 
the bulk and the selected Patterns at Mr. Geo. Bower’s 
Works, St. Neots, and are in a position to Supply Plant 
of Mr. Bower’ Ss design, and, in fact, New Gas Plant of 
every description. Some small Coal-Testing Plants 
practically ready for delivery. Inspection of Stock 
— and inquiries for New Plant of all kinds 
invite 


S ITUATION wanted — Experienced 


INDEX READER and Accustomed to Office 
Work. Fifteen Years’ oe from London Gas 
Company, Inspectors’ Departmen 

Address No. 74, East Dulwich Peni East DuLwIcH. 


ITUATION wanted as Assistant- 


MANAGER or DRAUGHTSMAN in a Gas-Works. 
Shortly disengaged. Twelve Years Experience and 
Excellent Testimonials. 

Address No. 4731, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


WANTED, Re-Engagement as Working 
GAS MANAGER or FOREMAN. Well up in 
Manufacture and Distribution; also Main and Service 
Laying, Meter Reading, &c. Well Recommended. 
Address No. 4744, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet STREET, E.C, 




















OXIDE OF IRON. 
(NATURAL.) 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 


BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 
BAe & CHURCH, 


5, CrookeD Lang, Lonpon, E.C., 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


G PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


SPENCER, CHAPMAN, & MESSEL, LTD. 


with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Soxs, Lrp. 
36, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SILvERTOWN, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ HypROcHLORIC, LONDON.” 
Telephone: 341, AVENUE. 


W ANTED by a Fully-Qualified Gas 


Manager (Age 32), post as MANAGER of small 
or medium-sized Works, or OUTDOOR SUPERINTEN- 
DENT of large Works. Excellent Testimonials. 

Address No. 4748, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E. C. 


UALIFIED Gas Engineer seeks Ap- 
pointment as ENGINEER '‘in a medium-sized 
Works, or ASSISTANT at large Works. Double Silver 
Medallist. Eleven Years’ Experience. First-Class 
References. 
Address No. 4732, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fuieet Street, E.C, 


PPIBST-CLASS Main and Service Layer 


required. Must be accustomed to laying large 
size Mains and Taking Charge of large gang of men. 
Wages 30s per week. 
Applications, in writing, stating Age and Experience, 
to the EncingEr, Gas-Works, Devonport. 


ANTED Two or Three Gentlemen 


to Sell Gas Coal. Must have good Connections 
with Gas Companies, not necessarily Gas-Coal Con- 
nections. 
Apply, by letter, stating District known, with full 
Particulars, Age, and Salary required to No. 4736, care 
of Mr, Kina, 11, Bolt Court, FLzet STREET, E.C, 


WANTED by a Water and Gas Com- 
pany in the South of England a SUPERIN- 
TENDENT for their Show-Rooms and Gas and Water 
Fittings Department. Must be of good address, a 
capable Manager of Men and a Cyclist. Conmnencing 
Salary £2 per week. 

Apply, in own handwriting, giving full Particulars of 
Experience and present Occupation (References not 
necessary in first instance), to No. 4742, care of Mr. 
King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET Street, E.C, 























GUERNSEY WATER COMPANY, LIMITED. 
THE Guernsey Water Company require 


the Services of an ENGINEER-MANAGER, 
Age about 30. Must have had Experience of Water- 
Works Distribution. Knowledge of French will be an 
advantage. Commencing Salary £200 per annum. 
Applications, stating previous Experience, and ac- 
companied by copies only of Testimonials, must be sent 
in on or before Wednesday March 27, 1907, addressed to 
Mr. Ernest D., Davey, Secretary, Guernsey Water Com- 
pany, 28, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8. W. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF DEVONPORT. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 
OUTDOOR SUPERINTENDENT. 


HE Gas-Works Committee of the 


Devonport Corporation invite APPLICATIONS 
4 = Appointment of OUTDOOR SUPERINTEN- 





He must have had full Experience in all depart- 
ments to supervise, under the direction of the Engineer, 
the whole of the outdoor work—Mains, Services, 
Ordinary and Automatic Installations, Stoves, Public 
and Private Lighting, &. 

Salary to commence at £125 per annum, to increase 
£5 the first year and £10 each of the two succeeding 
years. 

Applications, stating Age (which must not exceed 45), 
Training, and present Position, with three References 
only (not Testimonials), to be forwarded to the under- 
signed before the 22nd of March, endorsed ‘' Superin- 
tendent.”’ 

None need apply except those who have held a 
similar position. 

JOSEPH Wm. BUCKLEY, 
Engineer, &c. 


Gas-Works, Devonport, 
March 9,°1907. 
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